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Here is a great institution, founded on the 
needs of our natures, and adapted with rare 
fitness to a ministry of good or evil. It has 
all the prestige of noble origin and high at- 
tainment. It has developed and used some 
of the grandest genius of all times. There 
are periods and instances when it has been a 
preacher of righteousness, but its warmest 
apologist will admit that these have been 


neither long nor numerous. For the past few 
centuries it has hada curiously mixed reputa- 
tion, and, as with all doubtful reputations, the 
tendency has been towards worse rather than 
better. Since the days of the Puritans, religion 
has stood aloof from it, and whatever of good 
still clings to it, and abides in it, must be con- 
ceded to its dwn conservation of the wholesome 
vitality which was its origin. Gradually, how- 
ever, both society and Christianity have been 
borrowing some of its distinctive features, 
and what is most remarkable, the most 
earnest Christianity of our day—the Salva- 
tion Army—has become its largest debtor. 
Gradually, too, the stage has advanced in its 
compromises, its incentives, and its offers of 
help in social reform. More and more often 
it attempts the rdéle of teacher, and its lessons 
become popular, assuming the authority of 
axiomatic truth in the crowded school where 
even axioms are not always regarded as an 
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THE NEWER DRAIIA. 


Tue underlying question in Mrs, Richard- 
son’s article on the modern drama, which 
we publish this week, is edging its way with 
insistent energy into Christian thought. Can 
the drama be made an uplifting power in 
society, or rather shall it become such by the 
efforts of those members of society who have 
hitherto looked upon it with distrust or dis- 
approval 2 

No one believes that the end can be 
attained without the influence of good people 
co-operating towards it. Indeed, a strongly- 
marked invitation to good people is to be seen 
in the modern dramatic tendency, showiog 
clearly what the stage itself thinks about the 
matter. By good people, we mean all those 


absolutely necessary basis of action. 

And now a clearly discernible change of 
attitude is seen on the part of religion. A 
finer and more subtle meaning has been found 
in tho words of Christ. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” is beginning to be understood as 
referring to cross sections of society as well 
as to its broad surface. The Church itself, | 
in whose arms the drama of our era was | 
cradled, bending its gaze on the far horizon | 
for a possible returning wanderer, seems to 


who desire purity and integrity in society, 
and not alone that special aggregation of 
good people known as the Church. For the 
duty, if there be one, is not a religious one 


catch the outline of this particular prodigal | 
defined against the keavenly blue. How will | 


she receive him? What will she do with 
him? Where will she place him in her 
household economy? And what will the 
elder brother of the parable say ? 


simply, but so comprehensive that it lies 
heavily on every man and woman who claims 
to uphold morality. 


WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
THE REV. DR, JOSEPH PARKER, 


WHEN one has known a great man only in his 
public capacity, ‘there is something very 
interesting in meeting him in the quiet of his 
own home, Few public men relax themsélves 
when out of harness more delightfully than 
does Dr. Parker. The same pathos and humour 
which have characterised his utterances at the 
City Temple for the last quarter of a century 
are apparent in his conversation, but they are 
touched with a softer, gentler tone. He is full 


2 ee 4 a AP, att te 
(From a phot’. by J. H. Killick § Co., Hampstead), 
DR. PARKER, 


of wsthetic tastes, lovcs music, paintings, and 
flowers, indulges in playful banter with his wife, 
and tells a north country story with a twinkling 
eye and with a mischievous chuckle. Seeing 
him thus gives a key to the magnetic individu- 
ality which has exercised so poworful an influence 
upon the religious life of London, and which has 
a remarkable testimony in the vast congregation 
which assembles each Thursday, at noon, in the 
City Temple. 

The doctor’s study is one of the pleasantest 
rooms at Tynehome, his residence at South 
Hampstead. The spacious window commands 
a fine view across the open country, and looks 
down upon a charming garden with flower-banks 
and graceful trees, Books line the walls toa 
large extent, but not to the exclusion of pictures, 
and there is room found, too, for palms and 
ferns in the embrasure of the window. There 
are several pictures and a statuette of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and no less than twenty-six 
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portraits (including caricatures) of Mr. Glad- 
stone. A photograph of Lady Aberdeen is 
placed side by side to one of Mr. Gladstone. 
One of the most interesting souvenirs in the 
.room is the illuminated address, signed by lead- 
ing ministers of all denominations, which was 
presented to Dr. Parker, along with a testimonial, 
to commemorate his twenty-five years’ ministry 
in London,.. One sees, too, the long row of 
volumes whjch constitute the doctor's great 
work, the: “ People’s Bible.” There are also 
copies of the “ Paraclete,” a book which appears 
to be the favourite child of his brain. 

“ Four times I wrote out this book with my 
own hand, and studied minutely every word, 
and the turn of every sentence in it,” he said, 
as he lovingly turned its leaves; “but you 
know,” he added, with a smile, “ it did not touch 
the popular taste like ‘ Job’s Comforters.’ ” 

WOMEN IN ECCLESIASTICAL ASSEMBLIES, 

“Are you in favour of admitting women to 
Church offices?” I‘ dsked the doctor, as he 

_ seated. himself in his large armchair, and threw 
baek his. massive head against it. 

“ Certainly, I should be. willing to admit all 

- duly appointed.,.women to an_ ecclesiastical 
assembly. I would not admit either men or 
women on the mere ground of sex. I would 

. let everything stand on merit. If a woman can 
do the work, and. is willing to do it, I would 
gladly let her do it.” 

“Can you understand the grounds upon 
which objections are raised to admitting women 
to ecclesiastical assemblies ? ” 

“T cannot, except it is upon the ground of 
novelty. Some people are afraid of new things. 
1 am perfectly sure that this age must have its 
experiments,..and I think they are the wise 
people. who welcome new ideas and create for 
them suitable opportunities. Let the experiment 
prove iteelf, ‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ ” 

“What do you think, doctor, of the argu- 
ments that. it is’,unseemly for women to take 
part in public ministrations, and that the work 
is beyond them P” 

“That is flat nongense. I will oppose to it 
another opinien~viz., that it is a serious ques- 
tion with me whether the whole work of the 
Church, including preaching, should not be done 
by women... About this: matter I have a very 
serious conviction: When I:look 4, any large 
ecclesiastical assembly; I cannot but wonder 
whether.so many able-bodied ‘men ought not to 
be digging and ploughing, and otherwise getting 
an honest livelihood, whilst the sisters, wives, 
and mothers were undertaking. the culture of 
the spiritual life. It cannot, require so many 
able-bodied men to reveal and exemplify the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

A LEARNING PRECIOUS ABOVE: RUBIES, 

“Do you think that women have sufticient 
erudition to undertake such large service ? ” 

“To me the service of the church is less und 
less a question of erudition. There is a learning 
that is precious above rubies, but there is also a 
learning which feeds intellectual vanity, and 
gives the impression that the ministry of the 
Gospel is one of the learned professions. I want 
the Gospel to be revealed through the medium 
of sympathy, tenderness, and co-operation, 
rather than through the medium of dictionaries, 
grammars, and other academic apparatus. But 
even if it were a question of pure intellectuality 
or academic equipment, the latest university 
lists have shown that women can go up to the 
top and hold their own in any competition.” 

“Then is not the emotional influence, so 
strong in women, of great value in religious 
work, doctor ?” 

“You cannot say so more earnestly than I 
do. Emotion is often true genius in Christian 
work. I have never known that sawdust has 
done much towards helping the real progress of 
mankind,” 
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“You said in your sermon the other morning, 
doctor, ‘that the old woman who preferred read- 
ing the 

BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 
to the leading articles in the newspapers was 
not so empty-headed as some folks would say ?” 

“ No, that is her way of taking an interest in 
huntan life. Births, deaths, and- marriages are 
not small events in the eyes of the Almighty— 
it is His way of keeping the world going. There 
may be some better way of doing it, but, how- 
ever,” added the doctor with one of his impres- 
sive nods, “what that better way is, I am in 
total ignorance.” 

“Some good people think, Dr. Parker, that 
women are such great talkers that it would be 
dangerous to admit them to religious con- 
ferences.” 

“Great talkers? that is a phrase that re- 
quires definition. A man is not a great talker 
simply because he never holds his tongue. He 
may be a great chatterer and an intolerable 
bore, and yet be a thousand miles from being a 
great talker. Dr. Johnson was a great talker, 
so was Edmund Burke, so was Lord Macaulay, 
and the greatest of all living talkers is Mr. 
Gladstone. But then it is talk, not chatter. 

‘‘ Between eloquence and mere verbal fluency 
there is the same difference as between flying 
and fluttering. Won:en do not chatter more 
than men. I have heard more chatter in the 
pulpit than at the fireside. Do not suppose 
that imbecility has any sexual advantage one 
way or the other. Do not suppose that mere 
talking is a proof of unwisdom or of superiority. 
Some of the greatest men and women have been 
distinguished by a great gift of silence.” 

HAVE WOMEN LOST THEIR POSITION ? 

“Do you not think that women have lost 
the position which they once held in church 
life? In biblical times women were prophetesses 
and leaders of the people f” 

‘Women have not lost their position in a 
highly organised church such as the Church of 
Rome. Rome is the wisest of all the churches 
in the employment of all sorts of service. The 
Anglican Church, too, is reviving sisterhoods. 
I should not be surprised if it is not found that 
women are doing more work in the church to- 
day than they have ever done. Speaking of my 
own ministry it has enjoyed immense collateral 
help in the form of womanly co-operation in all 
kinds of schools and societies,” 

“Would you be willing, Dr. Parker, to offer 
the pulpit of the City Temple to a woman ?” 

“It is the glory of my pulpit that the last 
public address Mrs. Booth delivered was spoken 
from it. But I do not admit a woman because 
she is a woman, nor a man because he is a man, 
I admit the preacher without considering the 
gender. Many women have spoken in the City 
Temple pulpit. I have heard nothing about 
them but earnest commendation.” 

“Then, doctor, you do not think it un- 
womanly to preach in a pulpit or speak upon a 
public platform ?” 

“ Not after a woman has performed her work 
at home. That is a vital point with me. It is 
certain that the home must be attended to by 
somebody. It is perfectly certain that the man 
cannot do it; then who is left to do the work ? 
I do not believe in a woman neglecting her own 
home that she may make a figure on the public 
platform. I am speaking of married women in 
particular, and especially of those married women 
who have to bring up children. 1 have known 
women neglect their homes for public work, and 
who took their meals harum-scarum, anyhow, and 
then called it 

‘LOW LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.’ 

“ Unfortunately, they made the low living very 
obvious. You must understand that all I say 
in favour of married women working in public is 
based on the distinct understanding that they 


‘women and political life. 
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do not neglect their own families in order to 
Christianise the inhabitants of the Cannibal 
Islands. When home work has been thorough! 
done and the home has been made as ieae 
as feminine hands can make it, then let wome 
do what they can in public life.” : 

“I think all thoughtful women agree that a 
woman owes her first duty to her home and her 
family if she possesses them, but do you not 
think, Dr. Parker, that men often neglect their 
homes for public life?” 

“Quite so. What I say about women, I ag 
also about men. There are men who cut ge 
figures in public who leave their wives to do all 
the drudgery at home. There are men whose 
platform climaxes I could do very well without 
if I knew they were co-operating with their 
wives in making the home what homes ought to 
be. Many a young man ought to deny himself 
the luxury of Sunday School teaching and nurse 
the baby whilst the wife is getting ready the 
Sunday dinner. When a young woman has 
exceptionally brilliant gifts pointing in a public 
direction she should give young men notice to 
that effect.” 

“That would be rather hard on the young 
men, doctor, if the gifted women are to refuse 


‘to be wives and mothers.” 


“ What I mean is that a woman should not 
entertain the idea of marriage unless she will 
perform its duties. I am thinking now of a. 
most gifted woman, whose home, alas! is of the 


“Mrs. Jellaby order, but to hear her engage in 


prayer is a sublime experience. Dear, good, 
soul, if I had a deep sorrow I would just go to 
her and lay my head in her lap and get comforted. 
But I should get my dinner first— 

MARTHA BEFORE DINNER, MARY AFTER” 
said the doctor with a knowing laugh. ‘On the 
other hand, what a splendid example of a wife 
and mother was the late Mrs. Booth, with all 
her public work! I think I could sustain my 
case in favour of women, with Mrs. Booth as my 
only witness. I will say a last word regarding 
To oppose giving the 
franchise to women seems to me simply stupid. 
So long as a woman is on the throne of the 
country it is at once discourteous and disloyal 
to say that a woman ought not to take a share 
in politics. The Queen affords the most splendid 
instance of what a woman can do both domestic- 
ally and politically, I should have thought 
that a country which had a queen, and such a 
queen, had got a long way past the frivolous 
saying that women should not intermeddle in 
educational, ecclesiastical, and political life.” 

SaraH A. TOOLEY. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Mr. ALFRED AusTIN’s exquisite book, “ The 
Garden that I Love,” has many a delightful 
page of prose. Here is one passage that in an 
age full of change is simply delicious : “ A new 
house would be to me as intolerable as a new 
world. Even in restless and changeful days like 
these, the most powerful influence in the 
present is the influence of the past; just as the 
influence of our thoughts, actions, and decisions 
will be felt more a hundred years hence than 
they are to-day. Living under the shade of the 
past, we feel peaceful and secure. I wonder how 
many generations of swallows have built their 
nests and reared their broods under the broad, 
deep eaves of the hinder portion of the old 
manor house I that day contemplated with such 
forward-looking affection. Four hundred genera- 
tions of swallows and house-martins and 
starlings ! Think of that! They were building 
there when Shakespeare wrote the lines :— 
This guest of Summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his bold masonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jetty, frieze, buttress, 
Or coign of vantage, but tis bird hath made 
His pendent bed and procreant cradle. Where tLey 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.” 
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“aocusts and Wild Honey: 
A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS, 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
aS A ROSE. 
[ris no use trying,” Pamela said, when she 
came to herself. . 

Was it any useP Janet looked at her piti- 
fully and said nothing. Boor 

She was a mere wreck of the delicately lovely, 
smiling gitl who had stood at the altar with 
Denys Merivale. Even in this short time her 
features were blurred and swollen, her eyes had 
lost their brightness, her countenance some, if 
not all, of its refinement ; she was on the down- 
ward road, and every line of her face expressed 
a consciousness of the downfall. She was in the 
mood of deep depression which follows on self-in- 
dulgence ; and Janet knew that this was the 
dangerous mood—almost more to be dreaded 
than its predecessor. 

“] can't help it now,” she moaned ; “ if some- 
body had warned me at the beginning, I might 
have understood—but even you, Janet, you did 
not speak. Did you see—nothing ?” 

“| saw,” Janet answered, trembling, “and I 
tried—but I did not know how to tell you, or 
what to say.” 

“That proves how impossible it is for me to 
be cured,” said Pamela, listlessly. “If there had 
been anything to say, you would have told me at 
once.” 

«No, Pamela! no, it is not that.” 

“What else can it be? You want me to give 
it up—you see the harm it does—how it makes 
my husband hate me ”—and Pamela broke into a 
strange, hard little sob—“and yet you had 
nothing to say! I heard the doctor talking in 
the next room, when you were out this morning : 

he spoke to that horrid hospital nurse whom 
they had got in for me, and I heard what they 
said,” 

“What did they say, darling ?” 

“They said that when a woman of my age— 
and I’m not so very old, either, Janet—developed 
the drink habit, as they call it, there was no 
cure, no help, no hope. They must know; they 
have seen plenty of cases.” 

“They do not know!” said Janet indig- 
nantly, 

“Oh yes, they do, so there is no hope for me, 
Janet; [am lost, body and soul, and I may as 
well die as quickly as I can—there is nothing 
left but for me to drink myself to death, and you 
had better not try to oppose a certainty. I wish 
you would get me some brandy now. You don’t 
know how ill I feel.” ; 

She lay looking at Janet out of her great, 
pathetic eyes, her face so worn, so aged, so 
haggard, that her cousin felt as if some woman 
whom she. had never known, with tragic possi- 
bilities of which she had never dreamt, lay 
before her, and not the pretty, kittenish, frolic- 
some Pamela with whom she had played in 
childhood and befriended in more recent days. 
She had once wondered if Pamela had a soul: 
she found it there now, living enough, but far 
astray, and seeking helplessly for a guide. 

There was no one else to help. She felt that 
she must do what she could. 

“Pamela,” she said, clasping her strong yet 
tender hands over the girl’s hot, trembling 
fingers, “the doctor is wrong. He has left out 
the one power that can cure you. He cannot 
help you very much, and I don’t think you can 
help yourself at all, dear: but God can help you 
to conquer this terrible temptation if you will 
but let Him act.” 

“T don’t t!.ink I know what you mean; I have 
never thought about God,” said Pamela, trying 
to draw her hand away from Janet’s clasp. 

“Think about Him now, dear. When anyone 
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is possessed, as it were, of an evil spirit—this 
temptation of yours surely deserves that name— 
it is only He who can cast it out. Nobody else 
can help you now. The doctor's remedies may 
help a little; but you will never be safe until 
you cast yourself on God and ask His help.” 

A look half of doubt, half of childlike yielding, 
had come into Pamela’s hollow eyes. “Is it 
true? Can He help me ?—really ?” she asked in 
a low voice. 

“In His Hands are the issues of life and 
death. In His Hands are our bodies and our 
souls. Commit them to Him, and He will keep 
them safe. You must doit, Pamela. You have 
nobody else to help you—nobody else to trust. 
Without Him, you may be beyond hope. With 
Him—why, He who raised the dead ean raise 
up your soul, too, and bring back fresh life to 
your dying love, your dying will.” 

There were tears on Pamela’s pale cheeks : 
there was a new light in her eyes. “Tell me,” 
she said, clinging to Janet’s hand again. “ Tell 
me, teach me, what I ought to do. I never 
understood.” 

And Janet spoke out of the fulness of her 
heart, and as her love and wisdom prompted 
her. 
little, but evidently drinking in this new gospel 
of hope and life as a weary traveller in a thirsty 
land drinks from a crystal spring. 

“ You need not goP” she said beseechingly ; 
“you can stay with me and talk to me, can you 
not? I have no one else.” 

“You have Denys,” said Janet, in a lower 
tone. 

But Pamela turned her face away. ; 

“ Pamela ”—Janet could not refrain—“ Denys 
loves you.” 

“No,” she murmured, faintly. 

“ Yes, indeed, dear ; with all his heart and soul. 
He will help you when I am gone.” 

“Don’t go,” said Pamela, turning to Janet 


‘and drawing her down beside her on the bed. 


“‘T want you---no one else. I would rather go 
away and never see his face again.” 

‘‘T hoped that you would have learnt to love 
him by this time, even though——” 

‘‘ Even though I did not love when I married 
him? Ah! that is the worst of it, Janet. I 
did not care for him, you know; and now— 
now——” 

“ Yes, now, darling ? ” 

‘¢ Now I am afraid of him.” 

There was a little silence, and the two women 
held each other closer still. 

“ Why are you afraid?” Janet whispered at 
last. 

‘“T am afraid because——he despises me. 
Janet, I never told you, but I won him by false 
means. He did not think of me first; he 
thought of ——” 

“Don't go on, Pamela.” 

“ But I must. It was my fault. I told him 
you were engaged to Dick Urquhart. And after 
that, he turned to me. But he would have 
married you if I had not told him that.” 

Janet was silent. Something rose in her 
throat and choked her. Was it true ?—this 
thing which Pamela had said ? 

“ And then,” the weak, but eager, voice went 
on, “ I was afraid of what I had done. And the 
things I had wanted seemed no good. I did not 
care for fine clothes and jewels when I had 
everything [ wanted. And yet [ could not tell 
exactly what it was that had gone out of my 
life; and one day--when I was in a passion, I 
taunted him about you; and I told him that | 
had invented the story about Dick Urquhart. 
He turned quite white with anger, Janet, and 
went out of the room, and he has never been 
the same to me since.” 

Janet found voice at last. ‘‘ Dearest, you are 
quite wrong. He loves you—yjow always.” 

‘It was then,” Pamela went on, “ that I first 


Pamela listened curiously, saying very, 
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began—you: know. I took a little at first to 
raise my spirits, then more, to help me to forget 
tho sort of want and craving that I had inside 
me; and then I could not do without it. I 
don’t know what I wanted—but something 
seemed gone from my life.” 

“ You wanted love, Pamela.” 

“Not Denys; I tell you, I am afraid of bim.” 

“ God's love first, then your husband’s. They 
will save you; only trust yourself to them.” 

‘TI can trust God,” whispered Pamela brokenly, 
and with almost childish tears, “ but —Denys.” 

And she begged Janet not to say another 
word of him. 

But there was still one question which, at a 
later hour, she was impelled to ask. 

“ Janet, are you angry with me? 
care for Denys?” 

“Tam not angry, dour. And I care for 
Denys only as—a friend—a brother.” 

“But you might have cared—and if you 
had—” 

“ Even if I had,” said Janet, her eyes shining 
with the light of her strong faith in the Unseen, 
“ do I not believe that God knows best ? ” 

And it suddenly seemed: to her as though the 
food.of the wilderness were sweet indeed. 


Did you 


| .. She had learnt lessons, which she taught in 


simple phrase, line .on live, and .precept on 
precept, to Pamela onge.again. - . 

“You won't conquey,all at once, dear, You 
will have to fight the battle for a long time yet. 


‘You will go into the wilderness before you gain 


your journey’'s end, but it will not be. dark and 
dreary to you if your Master holds you by the 
hand.” 

“T shall never conquer,” Pamela murmured 
once, in a moment of weakness and depression. 
“ I¢ will kill me—I shall die,” 

““Then—die,” said Janet, almost harshly, 
although her heart was very tender as she spoke. 
“Die, but die fighting. Never give way. 
Pamela, you must make up your mind to die, if 
God wills it. I know you won't; but I know 
that you feel as if you will. Then make up 
your mind to it, as to God’s call to you to go 
into the wilderness.” 

Pamela looked at her for a moment without 


ng. 

‘‘T see,” she said at last, in a totally different 
tone. “Iunderstand. Yes—I think it will 
kill me, Janet ; but I am ready to die.” 

And from the hour she took this stand, she 
began, slowly but steadily, to amend. 

The day came when Janet could go back to 
her long-deserted work in the East End, and 
she went almost reluctantly, called back by duty, 
yet fearing that Pamela still had need of her. 
But she went back only to find a new weapon 
put into her hand. 


(To be continued.) 


ASTRONOITY. 


Tux British Astronomical Association deserves to 
flourish if only because it has thrown down the 
lichen-covered walls of prejudice that bulwark 
the Royal Astronomical Society against the 
entrance of women. As a consequence of its 
progressive spirit, the B. A. A. is utilising the 
reserve force of feminine lovers of science, and 
the section for observation of the sun, under the 
directorship of Miss F.. Brown, is collecting most 
valuable and interesting records in pen and 
pencil of sun spots. In the June number of the 
Memoirs of the B.A, A. are lithographs of some 
singularly beautiful drawings by Miss C. L. 
Stevens, and Miss E. Brown, giving even to 
the uninitiated some idea of the ever-varying 
appearances and disappearances of penumbra 
and nuclei, and all the delicate variations and 
developments of sun spots. Under the genial 
auspices of the B. A. A. women have a fine 
opportunity for distinguishing themselves in 
the grandest of all sciences—in astronomy. 
L. Oxmiston Cuant, M.B,A.A. 
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._ THE .OXFORD SUSIFMER. 
MEETING. 
FREE TRADE versus PROHIBITION. 
By our Own Reporter. 


Oxrorp, notwithstanding the vacation, pre- 
sents a very animated appearance. About 900 
University Extension students have invaded the 
town, sacred alike to undergraduates and done, 


and are endeavouring to absorb some of that | porary 
mysterious genius or spirit that surrounds an | Pe° 


ancient seat of learning. The men have turned 
up in very small numbers and : seem lost in 
the crowd of women students, There are here 
representatives of every or almost every European 
nation, to say nothing of Americans and Cana- 
dians passing through the country. The seven- 
teenth is the century that has been .chosen for 
special study; but this by no means represents 
the whole ground that is covered; for there is 
no lack of instruction in science—astronomy, 
geology, anthropology, hygiene, etc.; and also 
in that most interesting of all modern subjects, 
English citizenship. Every day there is a 
choice of from seven to nine lectures given ; till 
as an opponent has suid, that which is called 
University Extension threatens to become 
University Distension. Bat it is little wonder 
that those who have been starved in regard'‘'‘to 
lectures during eleven Yidfiths in thé year should 
be guilty of excess duritig the twelfth, and try 
to attend every lecturd. | ossible. The disease 
cures itself, however, ‘when physical fatigue, 
depression, and ennué hold up the warning 
finger. Happily, every attention has been given to 
the recreative side of the programme; and it 
will be students’ own fault if they do not return 
home with pleasant memories of boating, river 
excursions, picnics, garden parties, tennis, 
cricket, organ and pianoforte recitals, dramatic 
performance (Browning’s Strafford), exhibitions, 
conversaziones, supper and garden: parties, col- 
lege visiting, etc. . 

NEW FEATORES. 

In addition to instruction and recreation 
must be mentioned the debate, which, in some 
measure, partakes of the character of both. 
There have been debates on Christian Socialism, 
on the Woman Question, and early in the meet- 
ing an evening was devoted to the discussion of 
Temperance Legislation. 

The Hon. Mr. Auberon Herbert had an- 
nounced his intention to move “ that Free Trade, 
or no restriction, is the true line on which to 
move towards Temperance.” The expecta- 
tion of a keen and wordy warfare on both sides, 
in which lecturers and Fellows of Colleges would 
participate, drew large numbers to the now 
classic precincts of the Oxford Union Society’s 
Debating Hall. The chair was taken’ by Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., whose enthusiastic 
lectures inspire his hearers with similar enthu- 
siasm, and whose book upon the “ Makers of 
Italy ” has attracted many thousands to study 
further the remarkable history of that country. 
At 8.30, when the chairman rose to open the 
proceedings, the benches were thronged both on 
the floor of the House and in the galleries, 
and he was greeted by a hearty laugh when he 
said that he would remind them that they there 
pursued the same methods as were followed in 
another ‘place ; but, he would beg to add, with 
one difference—speakers would not be allowed 
to waste the time of the House. The parallel- 
ism between the two Houses, that in Oxford 
and that at Westminster, was made the more 


realistic when some one staggered to the table. 


beneath a huge burden of “ Bills” in the form 
doubtless of statistics. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert then proceeded 
to lay before his hearers the arguments upon 
which he based his motion. 

My charge, he said, against the Temperance 
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party divides itself under six headings. Tem- 
perance legislation has failed from six different 
points of view. 1. Because, on the whole, men 
still drink under Prohibition. 2. Men are 
not rendered sober under Prohibition. 3. The 
results in regard to crime and pauperism are 
unsatisfactory. 4. Such a crop of contingent 
evils grow up with Prohibition, that even if men 
were made sober by legislation, the loss would 
be greater than the gain. 5. The good, as it 
exists, is limited in its nature, and only tem- 
in character. 6. 8 ing generally, the 
ple who have tried Prohibition will not stand 
it, and have abolished it in a very remarkable 
manner. These points he would endeavour to 
make good as far as possible in the time ; and he 
would begin by making a concession to the 
Opposition that a certain success did follow upon 
restriction so far as rural districts and small 
towns are concerned. 
WET OR DRY. 

Turning to local option it must be admitted 
that it worked better than Prohibition, but 
its record is bad also. The reason it has 
succeeded so far is that the fact of its existence 
implies the priority of a party in the town 
ready to watch the legislation it has enacted ; 
and another reason for its success is that one 
town diminishes its drinking at the expense of 
another. When one town becomes sober and 
yotes “dry,” another becomes drunk and votes 
‘ wet.” 

Oxford is fond of slang, and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert may be pleased to know that these 
Americanisms have become bye-words during 
the Summer Meeting. 

After another flood of statistics taken from 
Mr. Fanshawe’s book he asked (2): Are men 
made sober by Act of Parliament? and pro- 
ceeded to answer the question by more statistics, 
in relation to twenty-two States, taken from Mr. 
Fanshawe’s book proving that men will evade 
Acts. 

Does Prohibition lessen crime? he asked. He 
elegy that in the three Northern Prohibition 

tates a favourable answer might be given at 
first sight; but he doubted whether it would 
hold good considering the sparseness of the 
pulation. You can, by your machinery, your 
fats, your restrictions, your penalties increase 
the soberness of a district, but you do not 
produce better citizens or preserve them from 
the graver crimes. You may by artificial means 
and State manufacture, produce teetotallers ; but 
good citizenship lies deeper. You may tie men’s 
hands and diminish certain crimes, but you do 
not make better men. Again, pauperism did not 
show up favourably by statistics. 

The Hon. Member then hurried or omitted 
his remaining points, and concluded with the 
words that the result of the Temperance Move- 
ment in America had been to make the country 
reek and swelter in corruption from one end to 
the other; and that a reaction against the 
movement had begun. 


A WOMAN’S REPLY. 

Miss Balgarnie then rose to oppose. It is but 
fair to say that she was put at a grave disadvan- 
tage, the attention and patience of those present 
having been much strained by the first speaker ; 
but a fresh, clear voice at once concentrated 
attention: and she immediately won the 
sympathy of all when she mentioned the fact 
that owing to the Hon. Mr. Herbert having 
ignored the point in his Motion, Free Trade 
versus Restriction, and wandered into. the bye- 
paths of total prohibition, she had to lay aside 
the speech she had prepared and depend upon 
the resources within herself, and therefore craved 
some forbearance. 

In the first place she entirely refused to 
acc»pt Mr, Fanshawe wholesale; as to the 
impartiality of Mr. Rathbone who sent him out, 
there could not be the slightest doubt ; but it 
is genuinely believed by many p2ople that Mr. 
Fanshawe crossed the Atlantic with a biassed 
mind. 

Statistics! she said. It is very easy to play 
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Sames with statistics! Mr. Chamberlain, speak. 
ng on the temperance question, proved that 
statistics with regard to drunkenness in larg 
cities are totally misleading, for so many on. 
current causes have to be considered, 

It would be impossible for her then, and there 
was no time, to go into all the statistics brought 
forward by Mr. Herbert; but she would take 
the one State upon which special stress had very 
properly been laid, namely Maine. Wherever 
there has been a failure in the State of Maino it 
has been through failure in enforcing the law 
not in the law itself. As the temperance senti. 
ment of the people had risen the desire to enforce 
the law had improved. And it is remarkable 
that those who have known the State during the 
past fifty years are unanimous in declaring that 
whereas before the Prohibition days it was the 
poorest, most miserable, and dilapidated State 
it is to-day to be ranked among the best and the 
wealthiest. Wretched churches, tumbledown 
houses, inadequate public buildings, untidy 
populace have made way for all that constitutes 
prosperity in a town and people. 


THE KANSAS LAW. 


But passing on to Kansas, a State with 
which she was personally familiar, what did 
they find there? Kansas was not really popu- 
lated till after the war; it had had its con- 
stitution formed by those who had seen how 
Prohibition worked in other States; was it 
likely they would have adopted it had they 
felt it to be a failure? She had _ herself 
prosecuted enquiries in each of the towns, and 
had questioned judges, magistrates, police, 
ministers, schoolmasters, men and women 
citizens of all ranks ; and all expressed approval 
of the working of Prohibition. That there is 
evasion of the law must be admitted. But there 
ven been and is and will be evasion of every 

Ww. 

And has crime increased in Kansas, as Mr. 
Herbert would infer ? No ; they would tnd there 
fewer reformatories and such places in pruportion 
to the population, and more churches and schools 
and places of public amusement. However, it is 
not fair to dwell only upon the United States. 
Take Sweden. In the early part of this century 
it had practically and absolutely free trade. The 
result was disastrous and demoralising. A 
large percentage of proposed recruits tor the 
army had to be rejected as physically incapable. 
Local option was proposed with the result that 
seven-eighths of the country has now adopted 
it; and there is about one public-house per 
10,000 of the population. 


LIVERPOOL PROHIB:TION. 


To come nearer home, Liverpool has had 
experience of both Free ‘I'rade and Prohibition. 
Between 1862 and 1866 practically anyo-1e could 
getalicense. The result was that a large number 
of beer houses were closed, or rather were trans- 
formed mostly into fully licensed public houses. 
An enormous number of houses were proceeded 
against for disorderly conduct, something like 
582 during the five years in which the experi- 
ment was tried. Since the experiment had been 
given up, it was only fair to say, conviction for 
drunkenness had gone on increasing. Perhaps 
Mr. Herbert would say that showed how much 
better the Free Trade principle was. Now there 
is such a reaction against the system which made 
Liverpool known as “the black spot on the 
Mersey,” that the experiment of restriction is 
being made in the district of Toxteth. Ascom- 
pared with the rest of Liverpool, the morality, 
health, dwellings, amount of rates, everything in 
short that conduced to the welfare of a people, 
are simply marvellous in ‘I'oxteth ; and the 
Corporation having watched the effects of Free 
Trade and of restriction are about to establish on 
some new estates that condition which exists in 
Toxteth and abolish public-houses altogether. 

Alcoholism requires a rigorous legislation, and 
a legislation different from that which deals with 
bread and butter and meat. The interests of the 
community at large are of more importance than 
individual liberty. By Free Trade principles 
more people are brought into producing drink, 
and consequently more are demoralised. 


Mr. J. Wells, M.A, (Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College), then moved the following 
amendment :— 
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“That this House considers that the only 

‘ble solution of the drink question in Eng- 

dis on the lines of the so-called Gottenberg 
gysiem. 

In the Gothenburg system there was that 
which had helped to solve in Sweden a tremen- 
dous problem. Facts must be faced. Heroic 
always possible, and the 
always the best or quickest 


jndice must be recognised. 
ustice on its side. 
fiscate money that has been invested in the past 
under the security of the English law. Lawyers 

y argue that no legal security has been given, 
tat common-sense acknowledges that invested 
money has a right to protection from confisca- 
tion by sweeping remedies. Such a system could 
not but appeal strongly to the nation, stamped 
as it is with the success that has attended its 
adoption in Sweden, and with the recognition of 
the frailties of human nature. 

M. Gustav Blomquist, a Swedish gentleman, 
followed, and, in good clear English, added his 
testimony to that of the previous speaker in 
favour of the excellent working of the Gothen- 
‘burg system. 

TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Brooks, of Bolton, argued that it would 
be useless to bring about any reform that was 
behind the public sentiment of the majority. 
Therefore, the first aim should be to teach, either 
in school or elsewhere, the advantag: s of temper- 
ance legislation. 

Admiral Cleveland declared that it is impos- 
sible to make men sober by Act of Parliament. 
The true ‘remedy of the evil must lie in edu- 
cation. Fully instruct the children in Board 
Schools and public schools in the priaciples of 
temperance ; improve the dwellings of the poor, 
and great strides will have been made towards 
building up a sober nation. 

Dr. Buckham, President of the University of 
Vermont, bore strong testimony to the success 
of Prohibition in the town in which he lived. 

The Rev. R. L. Douglas, Secretary of the 
Diocesan Temperance Society, and Fellow of 
Merton College, spuke in favour of the Gothen- 
burg system; acd said no oountry or district 
that has tried the Gothenburg system has found it 
fail. He therefore begged to support Mr. 
Wells’ amendment. 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY, 

Mr. Michzel E. Sadler, Secretary of the Oxford 
University Extension, next followed with a 
vigorous and enthusiastic speech, in which he 
strongly supported Miss Balgarnie, He asked 
the House to sweep out by an irresistible 
majority the motion of the Hon. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. 

Miss Muitland, Principal of Somerville Hall, 
said she had had some experience of Toxteth, 
and knew how well it prospered under Prohibi- 
tion. In advocating Free Trade she was afraid 
Mr. Herbert did not sufficiently allow for the 
frailties of human nature. 

The Hon, Auberon Herbert claimed the right 
to reply. He was glad, he said, that the question 
of Liverpool had come up, for it was an instance 
of a remarkable success on the side of Free 
Trade. Ifthe temperance party believe in their 
cause, why are they not satisfiel in spreading 
their principles instead of endeavouring to invent 
fenalties and punishments and restrictior.s ? 

The Chairman, Mr. Marriott, then put the 
Amendment to the House; to which there was 
a loud “No,” and a weak “ Aye.” A division 
was challenged, which showed that the Amend- 
ment was lost by a large majority, The House 
then divided upon the original motion, whiah 
was lost by an “ overwhelming majority,” The 
House adjourned shortly after eleven o'clock, 
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THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE WOMAN'S SIDE. 


Tue sixty-second annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association has just been held in 
Bristol, and is unanimously felt to have been 
one of the most brilliant reunions on record. 

It marks an important era in the woman's 
world, for at last, after long and patient wait- 
ing, the old barriers have been swept away, and 
forty-one lady members of the profession have 
put down their names and become recognised 
members of the Association. 

A large number of these ladies were present 
at Bristol, and met with a warm welcome from 
Dr. Ward Cousins, President of Council, who 
said that he wished to see all lady graduates 
members of the Association, and that he 
believed that, in course of time, they would be. 
They were also kindly received by the residents 
in Clifton, where Dr. Eliza Walker Dunbar 
enjoys a well-deserved popularity, while a 
friendly and official recognition was accorded to 
them by the President, Dr. Long Fox, who gave 
a large luncheon in their honour, inviting to 
meet them many eminent men, among whom 
were Sir Spencer Wells, Dr. Swayne, Dr. Brad- 
bury, and Dr. Beddoe, President of the Phreno- 
logical Society, and a very able advocate for the 
»dvancement of women. 

That they were not welcomed by the whcle 
Association was evident at the public dinner, 
when Dr. Ward Cousins again dwelt upon his 
satisfaction at their presence during the meet- 
ings, @ eatisfaction which some members present 
took care to show that they did not join in. 

It was noticed, however, they had more friends 
than foes, and probably in a few years’ time the 
presence of medical women will be so much a 
matter of course that members will forget that 
they ever objected to the lady practitioner or 
wished to confine her interests to the fireside 
and social circle. 

Two papers were read in the section of 
obstetrics and gynecology by Dr. Eliza Walker 
Dunbar and Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., both of 
which gave great satisfaction. 


REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 


This subject, which affects the interests of our 
poorer sisters, was discussed with much warmth 
at the General Meeting. It has been proposed 
to sweep away the Act of 1853 by licensing 
persons partially educated for throe months, 
Dr. Drage moved a resolution, “ That this meet. 
ing disapproves of the principle of registration 
of midwives.” Dr. Moor Madden seconded the 
motion, and Dr. Woodoock said— 


There had been a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing as to the position of those who opposed 
registration. They were not for leaving things 
as they were, for nothing could be worae than 
the existing state of things whereby women had 
been certiticated or had diplomas issued to them, 
indicating at all events that they were worthy of 
the confidence of the poor who employed them. 
These were entirely days of higher education. 
In every other profession there was an indication 
that people were requiring the very highest form 
of training, and it was a monstrous thing to pro- 
pose to impose the responsibility of practising 
the obstetric art on women who gave no evidence 
of culture, after they had undergone some three 
monthe’ instruction. He had been more than 
surprised at the sort of testimony given of the 
qualifications of those certificated midwives by 
gentlemen who certainly had been interested in 
issuing diplomas. At_a meeting of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Branch it was stated by 
one gentleman connected with one of the Liver- 
pool colleges that he found these women infinitely 
superior to the gentlemen he had to examine ; 
whilst another teacher in the Liverpool school 
urged that they should be careful in what they 
were doing because these midwives were ae, 
they were widows and sisters and daughters o 
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medical men. He was quite sure some one had 
been im ie on that gentleman's credulity. 
He (Dr. Woodcock) asserted that in Manchester 
and other large towns the obstetric practice was 
thrown into the hands of people who were alto- 
gether unworthy of the confidence of the poor, 
and it was simply a reproach to the Legislature 
that they should be continued. The present 
midwife was as much out of date as the barber- 
surgeon and the cunning leech of the past, and 
he maintained that those who were to practise 
the obstetric arts should be as well trained in 
medicine and surgery as those practising any 
other branch of the profession. It was a libel 
upon those who sare registration to say that 
they were against the higher education of women. 
He was very glad to hear that they had more 
than forty lady members of the Association ; 
but what would they think of being brought into 
competition with this inferior class of people, 
who after three months‘were ‘to be allowed to 
practise? Let them once for ailsay that people 
who were to practise midwifesyeheuld, be fully 
educated and trained. By so doing they would 
raise the dignity of the professign and safeguard 
its interests, whilst on the othe? Habti'thiey would 
also safeguard the interests of the community 
and afford to parturient women ahd their off- 
spring that sort of advice arnid'dssistance to which 
they were enti'led in a ‘civilised country. 
A NEW NAME, — rs 


Dr. Bridgwater eaid :— 

After some thirty or thirty-five years’ practice 
of midwifery he felt most strongly the necessit y 
for a change, but not the radical change which a 
Registration Bill pure and simple proposed. He 
believed that by registering midwives as such 
and under that name they might be foisting on 
the public a power which did not really exist, 
making them believe that these were qualitied 
practitioners when they were after all only 
qualified nurses. The remedy was not far, to 
seek. Those who had to do with the poor knew 
that there was vast improvement to be obtained 
from good nursing. By simple training they 
might have nurses capable of recognising a difti- 
culty, and who might in cases of emergency pro- 
tect the life of the woman and. yet not take the 
place of. the doctor. The General Medical 
Council had solved the question by talking of 
“ nurse midwives ’—not a midwife in the strict 
acceptation of the term, but one recognised as a 
nurse and trained in the lower stages of attend- 
ance on midwifery cases.: ‘He believed that was 
the happy solution of one of their difticulties— 
to drop all notions of having registerod midwives 
and to have nurse midwives properly trained, 
and who could be relied upon. As an old prac- 
titioner, he had strongly felt from the beg nning 
that on ths question he could have walked arm 
in arm with Dr. Kontoul. He hoped the resylt 
of their deliberations would: be to see the way 
out of their difficulties by diffusing the benetit 
of improved nursing throughout the country. 

The resolution was then put and oarried by » 
majority of thirty-four to thirteen, this being 
the total number present. 


TREATMENT OF I\EBRIATES. 


During the past twelve months the Inobriates 
Legislation Committee had. been very active, 
some of the most influential members having 
waited upon the Hume Sccretary with regard tu 
the therapeutic treatment of habitual drunkards, 

Drunkenness was generally condemned as an 
immoral act, but with a large number it was a 
disease of the nervous system, and unfortunately 
hereditary taints were transmitted from father 
to children. The British Medical Association 
therefore sympathised with the work of the 
committee. It was pleasant for the friends . of 
temperance to feel that they had the heart of 
the great British Medical Association on theic 
side, 


ED 


~~ 4- 


Replies elicited in Parliament confirm, beyond 
doubt, that the war between China and Japan 
has asstumed serious proportions. It is much to 
be hoped the two nations will be allowed to 
fight it out without embroiling other powers and 
peoples in the bloody and disastrous fray. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The high-water ‘mark of Church Temperance 
legislation. has been, reached by the Roman 
Catholic. Church ip, the United States. Bishop 
Walterson, of Ohio, during the last Lenten 
season, in a letter addressed to the clergy of his 
diocese, withdrew his approbation from any and 
every Catholic society under his jurisdiction 
which had among its officers a saloon keeper 
or liquor dealer. ‘He also called on the Clergy 
to refuse absolution to all dealing in spirits who 
conducted their. business contrary to. the civil 
law. The saloon constituency appealed to 
Monsignor Sattoeli, the apostolic delegate, who 
gave his decision in the Bishop's favour. Still 
dissatisfied, a: second appeal was made by the 
saloonists to the Pope's Commissioner, whose 
final deliverance is short and decisive to such a 
degree as will probably end the matter.. He 
says, “ The liquor traffic, and especially as con- 
ducted here in the United States, is the source 
of much evil; hence the Bishop was acting 
within his rights in secking to restrict it.” The 
Church against evil, the liquor traffic a source 
of evil; ergo, the Church against the liquor 


—_ 


traffic. Could anything be more simple, more 
_ logical, more in harmony. with the teaching of 


Him who was manifested to destroy the works 
of.the devil? -And yet there are Churches and 


. Church communities that divide on just’ such 


simple propositions as this! — 


The Beer boycott, in North Germany, which 


*. pegan’ last May, shows. no signs of abating 


vitality. One of its latest phases -is an appeal 
to, women to aid in.the strife.’ Meanwhile the 


_, Bavarian brewers are-reaping the real harvest of 


the meovment ; plenty. off light beer is being sold 
and drunk, and in consequence there is appa- 
rently less drunkenness. Indeed, the entire 


. bock: beer season: of 1894 witnessed such absence 


of the usual sights. of intoxication as might lead 
an outsider to believe a great reform had -been 
inaugurated. At nearly all the great meetings 
of working men and Social Democrats, beer has 
been .tabooed and seltzer: water has taken its 
place. The poor man has been robbed of his 
beer, and is none the worse for: it. 


The late Convention of the American Society 
of Christian Endeavour was-one of the: largest 
delegated meetings. ever held in.any country. 
Nearly nineteen thousand: representatives of 
local branches, most of them ‘young men and 
women, “ assisted ” at this great demonstration 
in behalf of uttity;*earnestness, and practical 
salvation. Missions and temperance and all 
noble reforms formed the basis of thought, dis- 
cussion, and conference. Among the most 
honoured of the speakers was the President of 
the National Women’s Christian’ Temperance 


“have a calling. 
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Union, Frances E. Willard, whose address was 
upon Woman and Temperance. 


Drink played its usual part in the strike riots 
at Chicago: Police Inspector Hunt says in his 
report: ‘The saloons soon became full of 
guzzling fellows, who became braver the more 
they drank. They then rushed out and com- 
pleted their work of destruction and burned 
more cars, but scattered like sheep when the 
police came round again.” 


Caserio has been tried and sentenced, and it 
is said that he awaits the guillotine with calm 
cheerfulness. His creed, which is made up from 
the complex teaching of European militarism 
and New World individualism, justifies his 
attitude. When the judge, during his examina- 
tion, said to him, “ You are very young to have 
planned and executed this murder,” he replied, 
naively, “‘ Yes, but so are the soldiers young 
when they are taught to kill.” What is Anarchy, 
after all, but Individual War ? 


We confess we consider that the seizure of 
Pick Me Up by the Liverpool police is, to say 
the least, a salutary warning. The pictures and 
letterpress of this publication have long been, in 
our opinion, of extremely doubtful character, 
and we deprecate the attempt now somewhat 
widely made to introduce into English comic 
papers the indecent allusions and the degrading 
pictures common to such literature on French 
bookstalls. 

Dr. Blandford, in the course of his very in- 
teresting paper on the Prevention of Insanity, 
read at the meeting of the Britizh Medical 
Association, spoke very plainly about the marriage 
of a man or woman who has had an attack of 
insanity :— 

Such a one had better remain single, for the 
danger of marriage is to the individual herself, 
and not merely to the offspring, who will hand 
on the heritage from generation to generation 
till the race dies out. If no insanity appears in 
the offspring of the first generation, we know 
that it may come in the next, according to the 
law of latency. 

Much can be done to prevent the develop- 
ment of inherited insanity. The mother and 
nurse must see that the young child gets its 
regular hours of sleep, proper food, healthy play. 
They must take care also that it is never 
frightened by idle tales or left in the dark alone, 
that it is never pushed on by an ambitious 
teacher, nor allowed to work at high pressure. 

Girls at the present time think that they must 
1f they do not visit in the 
parish, they must needs be nurses. Numbers of 
recovered patients think they would like to be 
nurses, having picked up some idea of it from 
those who have nursed them: Some do enter this 
calling and break down again, when perhaps they 
are in charge of a case.: I-need not tell you that 
a nurse’s life is about ‘the. worst that neurotic 
girls, or girls predisposed to insanity, can choose. 

It means interrupted nights, much anxiety, try- 
ing and vexatious patients, and no. Jess trying 
friends—everything, in short, which such people 
should scrupulously avoid. They had better be 
teachers of the-youny than nurses of the sick. 
If they are fortunate enough or wise enough to 
choose suitable families, they may pass-their 


| years in healthy homes and much comfort. “And 


the next thing is that they want to marry. And 
80 we come back: to the question which I dis- 
cussed just now. Which of them ought to marry, 
and which ought not? Which are fit to have 
children, and.which are not? Here, as I have 
already said, not: your opinion or mine will have 
much weight ;-but I hope that public opinion 
will in time declare itself on this point, and save 
our nation from the degeneration which some 
think is even now impending. 


_ The caprices of fashion are much like the 
figures thrown by a magic lantern. Scarcely do 
you get used to them when they retire. 
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LIVING PICTURES. 


[By one of those coincidences which con. 
tinually occur in life, the following letter 
from an unknown correspondent was written 
on the very day that our leader on the 
“ Living Pictures ” went to press. | 

Lavy Henry Somerset, 

Mapam,—I have not the honour of being 
personally known to you, although, as a member 
of the Executive Council of the “ Irish Associa. 
tion for the Prevention of Intemperanice,” | 
had the honour of welcoming you to Dublin 
and the never-to-be-forgotten pleasure of heat: 
ing your beautiful address. Being here on a 
visit, I went to some of your places of enter. 
tainment, and was not only pained but shocked 
at the “ Living Pictures,” presented, forsooth, to 
amuse the people! How any nation, that calls 
itself a civilised one, can find enjoyment in such 
things I do not know; how men can sit and 
gaze and laugh at the presentment in the nude 
of the beautiful form of woman-—the form of 
poetry, beauty, nobleness, and purity—and not 
remember that they are men, the descendants of 
men who worshipped and carried their venera- 
tion for woman almost to a religion, and not 
ask their memories to travel so far back. How 
can they forget that the form held up 
to the gaze and mockery of the idle 
crowd is the form they venerated and 
loved in their mothers and their sisters, and love 
and worship in their wives? I cannot help think- 
ing of the prophetic words of Macaulay, and 
the New Zealander may, sooner than even 
Lord Macaulay imagined, “ sit and ponder over 
the ruins of a once great city” ; for history tells 
us on every page of her mystic volume that the 
surest sign of a great empire’s ruin is the want 
of veneration ‘for noble womanhood. Your 
ladyship will pardon my intruding this subject 
so far, but I cannot help feeling that something 
ought to be done to arouse public indignation, 
and that your ladyship and the noble women 
who are working under your standard are the 
persons to do it. I am only a young Irishman, 
but I am proud to be able to say that a second 
performance such as J have seen in great London 
would never be allowed in poor Ireland. The 
people themselves would hiss the thing from the 
boards, and the whole people would rise en masse 
and protest against such an insult to woman- 
hood.—I have the honour to remain, your lady- 
ship's most obedient servant, 

J. N. MacocuiaNn Tuos. Briscog, 


. Are there not women who inspire us with 
courtesy, who unloose.our tongues, and we 
speak ; who anoint our eyes, and we see? We 
say things we never thought to have said. For 
once, our walls of habitual reserve vanished anil 
left us at large ; we were children playing with 
children in a wide field of flowers. Steep us, wo 
cried, in these influences for days, for weeks, and 
we shall be sunny poets, and write out in many- 
coloured words the romance that you are. 
Emerson. 


SUMMER DAYS. 


SuMMER days are come. Sing! 

All the birds are carolling ; 

With joyful notes their little throats 
Swell full and free, the woods ring. 
Then sing, oh sister, sing ! 


Summer days are come. Rest! 
Read the books that you love- best. 
Lie in the shade by nature made, 
Her wonders learn with interest, 
And rest, dear sister, rest ! 


Summer days are come. Grow! 

‘Take lessons from the flowers that blow. 

Drink dews of love ; look up above ! 

God cares for great and small, we know : 

Grow heavenward, sister, grow! . 
F ne ce Naonwl. 
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Concerning Women. 


At the special service held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the 29th ult., in honour of the Con- 
gress of the British Institute of Public Health, 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar referred to the scheme 
for the prevention of infantile ophthalmia as one 
of the most beneficent projects undertaken by a 
member of the Institute. A lady is the origi- 
nator of the scheme, Miss Smith, the first 
woman admitted to the Public Health body. It 
consists of a fully develo plan for diffusing 

ormation concerning the preventive nature 
of Ophthal-Neon throughout the masses of the 
country. Miss Smith invites all women to co- 
operate. Miss Smith has been specially invited 

speak on this subject at the International 
Congress of Hygiene at Budapest. 

* * * 


A new departure is being taken by the Com- 
mittee of the Mission to Seamen in the employ- 
ment of a lady-worker for the Port of London. 
They have secured for this pore the services 
of Miss Alice Barton, who has special gifts for 

ing with men, aya had_ considerable 
i man-of-war’s men. 
experience among man-ol-w 

At the Society of Arts lecture-room there was 
held the other dey a meeting, presided over by 
the Countess of Aberdeen, to organise an exhi- 
bition which shall illustrate all work in which 
women take a part. It will include manufac- 
tures of many kinds, arts, greater and minor, 
educational and philanthropical works, litera- 
ture, hospital nursing, and every employment 
in which women are concerned or have been 
concerned during the past seventy or eighty 

ears. Applied to music, this broad scheme will 
include compositions of women, performances by 
women, and it may be, conducting by women. 
It is thought that this bird’s-eye: view of the 
ramifications of women’s energies throughout 
the whole work of the United Kingdom, the 
colonies, in India, and the wider countries 
within the sphere of British influence, will be a 
revelation to the ordinary world ; it will be a 
revelation which will lighten and broaden the 
life of many women. 

* * 

On Wednesday week the officers of the 
North Staffordshire Western District Foresters 
journeyed to Madeley Heath for the purpose of 
openi: g a new Court for females in connection 
with Court ‘‘ Madeley Manor,” No. 8,072, which 
was opened about eighteen months ago, and has 
now a membership of nearly 300 with juveniles. 
The success that has attended the male court 
encouraged the officers and committee to open 
one for females, which is to be held in St. 
Mark's School-room, where on Wednesday night 
a number of ladies presented themselves for 
initiation. 

_% # * 

Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur is no longer the only 
woman artist who is entitled to wear upon her 
breast the Cross of the Legion of Honour, for 
a like distinction has just, been bestowed upon 
Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, the daughter 
of Jules Breton and the wife of Adrien Demont, 
both of them masters of the brush. Madame 
Demont Breton ,has for the last doz-n_ years 
been a highly successful exhibitor in the Salon 
of marine pictures, Hilf her year is spent in 
making studies from nature upon the cliffs about 
Valais and Boulogne, and the remaining months 
she devotes to welding these sketches into 
elaborate compositions. The lady is not 
seriously afraid of criticism except from her 
Jather, before whose artistic superiority she bows 
her head with filial piety. If Jules Breton 
dro,s in to pay an unexpected visit at Mont- 
geron, she uo sooner perceives him coming 
across the park than she cries, ‘“ Hallo! here is 
papa. Away with all the pictures. Turn them 
tu the wall, and shove them into the garret.” 

* & * 

Lady cyclists have been lately treated to many 
solemn warnings and exhortations against the 
practice of this healthful recreation, because 
recently, a lady cyclist died from syncope after 
abicycleside. But the British Medical Journal 
assures women that they may very well afford to 
treat all this sage advice as superfluous. “So far 
from being unsuited for women, bicycling is an 
exercise in which they may indulge with perfect 


security and generally with much advan 
Women are as little prone'to excess in athletics 
asarethe generality of men, and within reasonable 
bounds we should like to see cycling as generally 
practised by women as by men, and it would be 
greatly to the advantage of many cycling clubs 
and cycling resorts that the ladylike element 
should be more largely introduced. 


pool Women’s Branch o 
pendent Labour Party, held recently in the 


address on ‘‘ The Position of Women.” 
lady advocated the rearing and education of 
children of both sexes on equal terms, and said 
that whilst girls and women were bound to 
domestic duties, very often in addition to other 
work, there was little hope for their intel- 
lectual advancement and their being placed on 
an equal footing with man. Woman was at 
present physically inferior to man simply because 
she had not the same freedom and exercise in 
youth. On every side they found that female 
labour was paid at rates far below that of men, 
although in thousands of cases it was of equal 
value to the men’s. 
and from a social point of view it could be seen 
that the system was unchristian and too fre- 
quently led to recruiting the army of those un- 
fortunates who had to prowl about the streets 
of great cities. 
that woman was fully as intelligent as man, and 


Government, and certainly, applied with discre- 
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+ *& & 
A meeting to consider the desirableness of 


forming a trades union for women engaged in 
the cycle and kindred trades was held at the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, Coventry, on Tuesday week, 
under the auspices of the Coventry Trades 
Council. 
address was given by Miss Amy Hurlston, who 
at some length pointed out the urgent necessity 
for combination in these trades in order to 
improve the general condition of the workers. 
She also showed the benefits that would accrue 
to both employers and employed by such acom- 
bination as was pro 5 
delivered by members of the Trades Council, 
and a resolution was passed in favour of the 
.project. Subsequently.a meeting of women only 
wa3 held, at which steps were taken to further 
the movement. 


Miss Shufflebotham presided, and an 


ddresses were also 


* * * 


At a public meeting, organised by the Liver- 


the National Inde- 
Brae Street Schools, Miss B. Kaizer in the 


chair, Miss Caroline E. D. Martin gave an 
The 


This was manifestly unfair, 


There was abundant evidence 


was quite as fit to take part in the management 


of municipal and national and other systems of 
government. 


———_— 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY. ONLOOKER. 
Pride themselves as they may on their superior 


quietude and orderliness in the despatch of public 
business, the House of Commons certainly owes 
much to the powers of the closure, borrowed 
from the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
tutional historian, Professor Bryce, who was the 


It was our distinguished consti- 
first to investigate and report on it to the British 


tion, it is the most valuable instrument which 
our Parliamentary leaders possess. 


Sir William Harcourt has verily developed the 
closure into a tine art, and the Evicted ‘Tenants 
Bill has been “closured in) compartinents ” to 
such « degree of nicety that the Parliamentary 
programmne for the past week has rea rather 
like an announcement of racing fixtures, or pyro- 
technic display, instead of the graceful dalli- 
ance over public business so grateful to the 
Opposition as an after-dinner pastime. Sir 
William Harcourt’s proposals, carried by a 
majority of forty-three, pxed to the stroke of 
eleven o'clock on five consecutive nights a con- 
clusion of the proceedings on certain parts of the 
Bill. 


But it was not done without a struggle. Mr. 
Balfour made a ga'lant stand on behalf of his 
followers and their quiverfuls of amendments. 
It was really just a little too bad of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give him the chance 
of flying his amendments so high. If but Sir 
William had given them one little punch in 
his introductory speech, bladder-like they would 


tage. | have collapsed en masse. 
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One hundred and 


eighty, indeed !—and between sixty and seventy 
standing in the name of Mr. Hanbury, member 
for Preston—a gentleman doubtless of excellent 
abilities, but about as ignorant of évicted tenants 
in Ireland as the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
himself of the system of land tenure in Mars. 


Mr. Morley treated Mr. Balfour a trifle too 


seriously perhaps, but his earnest soul can tolerate 
no chaff, and after Sir William's magniticent and 
most arduous services on the Budget Bill it is 
imperative that he should have rest accorded to 
him as soon as possible. 
not only grim but positively heartless, and, be- 
lieving, as he appears to do, that the world can- 
not revolve without his presence, he declared 
that he should go home and leave the Govern- 
ment to its well-merited fate. 


Mr. Chamberlain was 


Mr. Labouchere scattered the savour of com- 


mon sense over the whole discussion, ard: his 


bright, pithy little speech seemed ¢o bring order 


into chaos, until one could almost catch adanking 
smile inthe corner of Mr. Balfour's moythand 
certainly an ominous twinkle in Sir Wil am’s 
right eye. What a pity from his undergraduate 
days onward no one has taken truthful ‘ Labby ” 
au serteur. Amidst all his pleasantries nestles 
the kernel of common sense, and he before: and 
above all other parliamentarians of his day has 
his hand on the :people’s pulse when he declares ' 
that what we want is a General Election as - 
quickly as possible, with “( Down with the power 
of the Veto of the House of Lords” as the rally- 
ing cry. 


All honour to Mr. Courtney ! With free 


eloquence, logic, and deep feeling he made his 
stand as a patriot amidst the pack of growling 
partisans. 


He spoke out like a man, sparing 
neither friend nor opponent ; he expected little 


or nothing as the result of this night’s work, 
but, pointing to the Opposition Bench, he re- 


monstrated alike with those ‘‘ who have know- 


ledge and responsibilities,” and those who have 
neither knowledge nor responsibility. As he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Needs be that offences come, but woe 
to the man by whom they come.” 


Next night the Opposition was conspicuous by 
ita absence. Mr. Sexton’s amendment to Clause 
I. was rejected by 128 votes to 57, and before 
11 o'clock struck a clean sweep had been made of 
twenty-one out of the twenty-six pages of 
Amendments. Several Conservative members 
who had been watching the debate from beneath 
the Peers’ Gallery left the House when. the 
division on Mr. Sexton’s Amendment was. taken. 
In this fashion day by day progress has been 
made with the Bill, and on Monday night it was 
considered on report, and on Tuesday it came to 
a third reading. 


Everything else has. been in the background 
beside this eighty-imile-an-hour express service 
on behalf of Ireland, and ‘ Onlooker,” like the 
rest of those who have been ‘following the 
debate, has had eyes or ears for little else beside. 
Indeed, there has been nothing else to. see or 
hear, and not even satisfactory assurance has as 
yet been given that a woman will be appointed 
us Inspector of Pauper Schools. When we re- 
member Mrs. Senior's magnificent work in days 
gone by, and the crying needs of the present, we 
can hardly believe that this most reasonable 
demand will long remain unrecognised. 


SS 


It was a notable utterance, and one carrying 
with it great weight, which Sir George Grey 
made at the annual meeting of the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage. Sir George has 
watched the gradual advance of women’s sullrage 
in New Zealand until its triumphant consumma- 
tion. The veteran statesman assures the old 
country that if the women of Great Britain have 
the franchise given to them, they will bring 
mildness into severe laws, promote temperance 
toa great degree, and that their interest in their 
husbands and children will be greater because 
they will possess mere power to do youd to 
those whoin they love This is the view which 


earnest and thoughtful people are everywhere 
taking. The idea that having voting power will 
induce women to forsake the homes which they 


love is rapidly exploding. 
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THE MODERN DRAMA: ITS 
LESSONS. 


‘BY JERUSHA D, RICHARDSON. 
Over and over again it hus been shouted in our 
ears that the stage is not a pulpit, that men and 
women go to the theatre to escape the pressure 
of reality and to have the stern monotony of their 
daily existences relieved by the enjoyment of a 
“ good cry” or a “good laugh.” All this is true, 
as far as it goes. Speaking off-hand, such 
assertions come naturally to the lips, for the 
theatre is generally held to be a storehouse of 
pure, unadulterated amusement; and for this 
reason the churches and other organisations for 
the instruction and elevation of the race have 
long looked askance at theatrical performances, 
deeming them at best but frivolous pastimes, 

This was not always the view of the leaders of 
sociasiand moral: reform. The miracle-plays of 
old dete designed to teach the people, in power- 
ful object-lessons, the facts of Bible history ‘and 
the great truths of spiritual existence; and 
though there have been seasons in the history of 
the modern world when the theatre has been 
all but wholly given over to levity and licentious- 
ness, in all ages the popular plays of: the day 
have, either consciously or unconsciously, mirrored 
the leading characteristics of the period’ that 
produced them. 

A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


In the nature of things the Drama—most 
elemental and plastic of all the arts—faithfully 
reflects every modification of the social 
organism. It is a hopeful sign, therefore, that 
at this time, notwithstanding the manifold 
differentiations to which the Drama has lately 
attained, and in spite of the extraorcinary popu- 
larity of “ variety shows,” we can boast to-day of 
a whole group of living plays, plays dealing with 
the great social and moral problems that afflict 
the souls of many of us in these strenuous times, 
and: plays moreover that earn not alone the 
commendation of the critic and the connoisseur, 
but the approbation of the great public that 


8. ; 

From these plays the historian of the future 
will learn more perhaps of the real nature of 
the social disturbances and perplexities that 
trouble us to-day than he willfrom the perusal 
of many blue-books and whole files of daily 
papers, 

AWAKENED, 

The most portentous event of the century, 
that hus given us birtb, has been the awakening 
of the soul of woman—the soul that never, surely, 
would have slept so long had it not boen drugged 
by man, The awakening has been gradual. 
Even at this moment, the majority of women are 
but half aroused. Still, the awakening is a fact, 
so patent now, none dare deny it. Not so long 

, however, only a few individuals here and 
there marked the fact or foresaw its issue. But 
foremost among the few was a man—John Stuart 
Mill—who wrote, “To see the futurity of the 
species has always been the privilege of the 
intellectual ¢/ite; to have the feelings of that 
futurity has been the distinction and usually 
the martyrdom of a still rarer dlite.” It is a 
pledge of the future, therefore, a prophecy of 
good things to come, that popular playwrights 
are among the rare ¢lite whose privilege it is 
to see the futurity of the species and in par- 
ticular to acknowledge— if not directly and didac- 
tically, none the less emphatically--that the 
destiny of the race depends upon the consistency 
and strenuousness with which women play their 
true part in life. 

Mr. Pineru in his sphere 
as doughty a champion of womankind as 
John Stuart Mill. In “The Profligate” 
Mr. Pinero took up a very strong position in 
regard to the “ woman question,” and led 


has proved himself 
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the attack, by the modern drama, on the double 
standard of morality society sets up for its 
men and women. Some touches of unreality 
intended for ideality, in the character of the 
heroine, and a weak concession to earlier and 
purely empirical stage laws in the introduction 
of a betrayed village maiden of pattern 
indigenous to the Adelphi stage, but out 
of place upon the boards of the truly modern 
theatre, prevented the play obtaining an 
unequivocal success. But the marvel would be, 
if one believed the assertions of some critics, that 
people went to see it at all. For the play was as 
severe and reproachful as the sternest of moral 
discourses. Few eermons, indeed, raise their 
listeners to such a highly rarefied moral atmo- 
sphere as that induced by the tracing of the 
processes of poor Leslie Brudenell’s disillusioning. 
In the native purity of Leslie Brudenell, as 
evinced by her uncompromising dismissal of the 
husband discovered to be not as pure as she, we 
have suggested the lines upon which the charac- 
ters of many future heroines—on and off the 
stage—must be constructed. Until within the 
last twenty years, it has not been possible to 
create a Leslie Brudenell. The spirit of such as 
she—the everlasting spirit of pure womanhood— 
is as old as humanity itself, but in personified, 
concrete form it is only just beginning to exist 
among us. When it is more common, when 
innocence shall be wholly dissociated from 
ignorance, we shall have a stage-heroine presented 
to us greater than Leslie Brudenell; more 
powerful, more passionate, more intrinsically 
pure. For true purity is not the random outcome 
of unschooled innocence, but the deliberate 
product of knowledge of the impurities, the in- 
consistencies, and the reckless vices that shatter 
the happiness and impede the progress of man- 
kind. 
PRODUCTS OF CIVILISATION. 


Taking the contemporary stage as an index, we 
find that the public conscience is at last stricken 
with a sense of its own guilt. We have had 
centuries of civilisation, of education, of moral 
development, but only to-day are men and 
women being brought to acknowledge that there 
is a dry-rot eating into the very foundations of 
human life. All the social and moral accom- 
plishments that the race has of late acquired so 
rapidly, only serve to emphasise the fact that 
every day and all around us, men and women are 
being “born in sin”—the children of wrath to 
come. Those physical, mental, and moral defects 
that we are pleased to call natural, what are they 
but the artificial products of our spurious civilisa- 
tion? The very principles upon which Society 
is constructed need drastio reform, and the 
modern drama has given us a glimpse of the 
direction in whioh this reform must work, ‘Do 
justice to women,” it says, “ all women-mistresses 
as well as wives; and require of men the same 
chastity of life you require of women.” These 
are the two great tasks that must be accomplished 
before humanity can take one step forward upon 
the road of right development. They are the 
tasks of the present, the immediate present ; for 
by them, and them alone, can the ground be 
cleared for the building up in the future of a 
regenerate race. 


A LESSON OF THE DRAMA. 


In proof of the assertion that the necessity for 
these two steps is a lesson taught us by the 
modern drama, we have but to glance at a few of 
the productions of contemporary playwrights. 
“The Dancing Girl,” “The Woman of No 
Importance,” and “The Secon] Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
have all a certuin resemblance to one another. 
Drusilla Ives is a vain and heartless egoist, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot a woman of tender sympathies, yet 
stern and relentless to the spoiler of her life, and 
Paula Tanqueray an undisciplined, emotional 
being, capable of affection and gratitude, yet 
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with a nature so warped and sensuous that it’ is 
impossible for her to scale the moral heights 
some women attain quite easily. But in one 
respect these several creations of Mr. H. A. Jo 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, and Mr. A. W. Pinero are alike— 
they are women who have not had justice dong 
them. All three are represented as having the 
right to stand alone and defy society, even to the 
extent of refusing the hands of the men who 
condescendingly offer them marriage and the 
friendships of the women who dare to patronise 
them. In greater or less degree in all three, we 
are led to see that, excusable or inexcusable ag 
they may individually be, they are at least the 
peers of the men who were their partners, This 
is a point of view from which the relationship of 
men and women to each other and to society 
has never bafore been regarded in “comedies of 
manners.” But it is surely the right point of 
view ! 
THE LIFE MEN LEAD. 

And we have also put forward in the plays of 
to-day some of the evil results of the incontinency 
of men. This is a subject that a few years ago 
afforded only a theme for a passing jest. Indis- 
criminate gallantry invariably formed one of the 
ingredients of the popular stage hero’scomposition 
and furnished the light relief of many scenes, 
Now we have it as the basis of Mr. Pinero’s subtle 
tragedy “The Profligate;” for with or without 
the closing scene of the autnor’s original intention, 
the play is a tragedy. We have it also as the 
necessary corollary of the delineation of “The 
Dancing Girl,” “ The Woman of No Importance,” 
and ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Hugh 
Murray's stern assertion, ‘“‘ Noman is good enough 
for a good woman,” the Duke of Guiseberry's 
reiterated regrets for his “thirty-five years of 
wasted life,” Lord Ullingworth's thwarted paternal 
instincts, and Aubrey Tanqueray’s passionate 
denunciation of “the life we men lead” as the 
fruitful cause uf the deadliest ills of life, all these 
things are “signs of the times,” all are fraught 
with hope for the future. 

WOMAN THE TEACHER. 

But the Hugh Murrays, the Dukes of Guise- 
berry, the Aubrey Tanqueray’s, with all their’ 
rhetoric, can do little more than preach to listless 
ears; the plays in which they figure show us this, 
and some of the commonest features of our 
modern life are witnesses of the powerlessness of 
men to 1eform men. For the highest lesson of 
the modern drama is this: it is woman’s con- 
sistency, her unbending virtue, her uvflinching 
scorn, that must teach man the meaning of his 
own existence and her’s. The compulsory power 
—Life’s great lever, Love—woman alone can 
wield, for sho, the everlasting Mother of the Rice, 
is by nature its true teacher and instructress, 

[We are eliciting the opinions of prominent 
religious teachers, upon the views expressed -.in 
this article, which we expect to publish in our - 
next issue.—Ep. } 


TIRED. 


“So tired, so tired, wy heart and 1!” _ 
E. B, Browning. 
Wuat though we're tired, my heart and I! 
It matters not, there’s more to come; 
We must live on, we cannot die, 
Must rise and gird our armour on, 


We must be strong, my heart and I, 
For heavy burdens weigh us down, 
They press ao hard ; yet they must try 
To lift the cross, who'd wear the crown. 


We must be brave, my heart and I, 

Straight on, where Faith and Hore are seen, 
With eager step and earnest eye, 

With steady trust and steadfast mien. 


‘Tired out,’ you say ; nay, nay, not 80° 
For “as na day, by atrengt shall be, 
And He who bids you “ Rise and go, 


! ” 
Has also said, “Come, follow tan Leggett. 
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p00KS WORTH READING. 


By Lavy Henry Somerser. 
«JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER.” 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH.° 
«We love that we may learn to live ”—the key- 
pote of this book is struck in this first sentence. 
ionate demand of the human heart is 
not made only to satisfy its natural craving for 
afection, but in order that it may under the 
influence of love, blossom and bear fruit and give 
back to the world again the joy it has itself 


d. 
see the opening chapter of the book we are 
introduced to Miss Traill and her two sisters. 

Joanna, plain, elderly, and ignored, had by 
the death of her uncle become possessed of pro- 
perty, and is mistress of an old-fashioned country 
house. Her sisters, who have hitherto looked 
upon her a8 & social failure, have under these 
altered circumstances undertaken to carve a 
future that will be in their opinion suitable for 
her and advantageous to themselves, Miss 
Traill has received an offer of marriage, and her 

“Jonely heart reaches out after the love she 
believed the man bore her, although she did not 
love him in return. But the long habit of sub- 
mission to her sisters’ will was not to be broken, 
and after a short but vain resistance, “ use 
conquered reason, and she seated herself at the 
davenport, and with shaking fingers wrote her 
letter of refusal.” 

Joanna’s future was the source of much 
sisterly solicitude. The dingy old house was 
dear to her, the faded carpet and horsehair 
furniture were beautiful witb their associations 
of the girlish day-dreams in which she had 
indulged when she had escaped from her uncon- 
genial surroundings during’ her short visits to 
the quiet country home. 

_ JOANNA’8 PLACE IN SOCIETY. 

«“ You can’t live here with these bourgeois old 
things, you know,” said Joanna’s sister, Mrs. 
Crane. An excellent opening for arranging 
Joanna’s future had occurred ; her two sisters 
had both unexpectedly met in the little, dark 
old-fashioned drawing-room, and they had eagerly 
seized the opportunity thus afforded to settle 
their sister's destiny. 

Thank you.” Miss Traill hesitated, ‘ But 
—but I think I can—can manage for myself in— 
in my affairs,” 

‘‘What!" shrieked Mrs. Crane, sitting up 


sharply. ‘Manage by yourself?” 
“I—TI think so, Sarah, I can arrange every- 
thing myself.” 


Mrs. Prothero palpitated good-naturedly. 

“You, poor dear! Indeed you can't. Fergus 
bays you haven’t so much as claimed your 
identity these thirty years, Joanna.” 

“T know,” said Miss Traill, a delicate colour 
flushing into her cheeks. “But I have new 
Torponaibiltteny and, I trust, strength to meet 

em. 

“OF course,” Mrs. Crane broke in quickly, 
“we know that; indeed, it was to point out 
your responsibilities to society that I came 
down to-day.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Prothero agreed. ‘‘ Fergus was 
saying last night that Joanna should assert her- 
self, and take her proper place in society.” 

“The very remark I made just before you 
came in, Rachel. 
fashion, but why shouldn’t she pose as a philan- 
thropist ? Lots of nice people are taking up 
philanthropy now.” 

“I—don't—know,” said Mrs. Prothero, 
weighing her words. ‘‘ Perhaps it is too late for 
Joanna to attempt. that sort of thing. Only 
quite young women can make it interesting. 
Besides, people can get on well enough without 
it. Fergus says we are popular not for what we 
profess, but for what we are.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” said Mrs. Crane, with 


* “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” By Annie E. Holds- 
worth. One vclume, price 2s, 6d, and 33, William 
Heirerann, 


Joanna can’t be a leader of | 
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decision." * ‘It’s not what you are, but what you 
rofess that carries the day.” 

‘¢T should say it’s not what you are, but what 

ple think yuu to be, that is most useful,” Mrs. 
brotkecs asserted dryly. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Crane “ Now, for 
instance, it would be useless for Joanna to pose 
as cultured.” 

“Culture never poses,” said Joanna, meekly. 

Mr. Boas was coming to dinner,—‘‘an 
enthusiast, a genius always going about trying 
to reform people,” Mrs. Prothero explained to 
Joanna. The guest of the evening was a 
revelation to the quiet spinster. His utter 
forgetfulness of those conventionalities by which 
it is deemed necessary, for a time at any rate 
with all new acquaintances, to veil individuality ; 
his eager championship of the cause of the 
oppreased awoke those dormant sympathies that 
were only waiting to be called into life. 

WANTED, SISTERS ! 

‘¢ What these poor creatures want is not sister- 
hoods but sisters,” he was saying. ‘‘I don't 
give a fig for the curate in petticoats. 
They want’ women to go among them, with 
the tender touch of women for their bleed- 
ing. hearts, and the tears of women for their 
unutterable wrongs. They want sisters, not 
of the Church but of humanity — women 
who will love them and live with them, and 
work with them, and teach them the mighty 
possibilities of womanhood. Talk about civilisa- 
tion ! that is the only civilisation that can touch 
the slums. I have been down in the worst parts. 
I know London, east and west, as few know it. 
I tell you that when we have settlements of true 
men and women put right down among these 
hopeless creatures, then, and not till then, shall 
we touch the sore to heal it.” 

By the end of the evening Joanna had found 
her individuality. She would give her life to 
the work he had put before her if her new 
responsibilities did not weigh upon her. Boas, 
however, with much wisdom met her eager offer 
of help by saying, 

“That sort of work isnot for you. You must 
learn first to deal with individuals before you 
can serve humanity in the lump. I know a girl 
to whom you can of the greatest use. ill 
you undertake the case?” 

“Most gladly,” said Joanna, her eyes sparkling. 

He gave her a searching glance before which 
she did not falter. 

‘*God bless you!” he said impulsively. 
‘“‘Come to my office, 522, George Street, 
Westminster, to-morrow at eleven, Good- 
night,” 
A TURNING POINT, 

The interview at Mr. Boas’ office was the 
turning point in this woman’s life. 

The work he had aalled on her to undertake 
was one from which at first, her wholo nature 
and nurture recoiled. The resoue of a child 
who had been thrust into one of the hells which 
abound in London. 


‘T cannot undertake any work of which my 
sisters would disapprove,” she said. ‘I dont 
wish to pain them.” 

Boas looked steadily at her a moment. 

““My dear lady, you cannot sacrifice your 
power and your liberty to save your sisters’ 
feelings. You have your own claims; you are 
rene own sphere. Do first your duty to your- 
self. 
‘‘ Now your work is before you. See it and 
do it, as I know you will. Here’s this child, at 
sixteen beguiled into hell. I found her there, 
almost dead. After that, what is before her if 
she is left to herself? No father, no mother. 
God help her! She needs a friend, a Christ to 
redeem her from worse than death, Will you 
help her?” 

‘¢] will,” said Joanna, her eyes full of tears. 

“God bless you !” 


The helpless beauty of the girl who was thus 
thrust upon her, the story of the child’s agonis- 
ing wrestle with want and cruel fate, awoke in 
Joanna’s Jonely heart that tender instinct of 
mother love which needs no marriage service or 
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wedded happiness to call it into being, for it is 
planted by God’s hand in every woman's breast. 

The task Joanna had undertaken was no 
light one ; wild, undisciplined, Christine re- 
sented the first proposal Joanna made that she 
should be sent to » home, Her ungoverned 
nature saw in the prospect only a prison to 
which she would be consigned, and she turned 
angrily from Miss Traill’s offers of assistance. 

Boas, disgusted by her ingratitude, begged 
Joanna to abandon all idea of helping the 
ungrateful child, but in that short hour a new 
life had been revealed to her empty heart. 

‘¢She has had her chance ; let her go. She is 
a bad little thing. Idon’t think she will ever 
be tamed,” said Boas. 

Joanna straightened herself, and her grey 
eyes flashed. 

“‘ You can’t prevent me doing the work I have 
been called to,’ she said, quietly. “ God has 
sent me this child, that by loving [ may learn to 
live. I must take her in spite of you.” 

Joanna had by her action been led into a 
new realm of being, and when, on returning to 
her home, she found that her sisters, with officious 
indiscretion, had undertaken to refurnish the 
drawing-room, she at last asserted her new- 
found individuality in undisguised resentment 
at their interference with her property. 

CHRISTINE, 

The description of Joanna's difficulties with 
her new charge is related with masterly skill. 
Tho girl’s despairing eyes at the prospect of the 
dreary monotony of life in the housekeeper's 
room, haunt Joanna as she returns from plac- 
ing her charge under the old servant's care, and 
she finally yields to the hungry cravings of her 
own heart for companionship and love, and 
Christine, instead uf being the little maid to 
wait on her, becomes the adopted daughter of 
the house, and the centre of her affections. 

The light-hearted happiness of the girl floods 
Joanna’s life with new-found joy, but the 
past traces lines in every life that are not 
to be effaced by the necromancy of love, and the 
wild nature was not subdued by the tenderness 
of Joanna’s patient care. 

An outbreak of lawlessness caused her to 
summon Boas to the Hatch, and he answered 
her appeal for help by saying ho would come, 
and bring a friend. 

Nothing is better described in this vivid 
picture of human life than the lesson that 
evening brought to the girl who had hitherto 
believed that admiration was to be won by 
physical beauty only, Boas and his friend Mr, 
Bevan, a young Scotchman, whose books had 
ulready made him famous, dined at the Hatch, 
and found Joanna, the silent old maid who had 
so little charm and so litt'e personality, trans- 
formed into a woman who was capable of 
interesting her guests and farcinating them by 
her music. As Christine watched the effect of 
her refinement aud cultivation upon the two 
men— 

The bitterness of realiiy took hold upon her. 

LESSONS. 
She had imagined such happiness in mecting 
Mr. Boas again, in letting him sco her altered 
position, her new frock. And it had ended in 
nothing. He had given her less attention than 
when she was a poor girl struggling with evil. 

The handsome, tall stranger had scarcely 
looked at her. 

Both men had listened to Miss Traill when 
sho talked at dinner, and now they were giving 
all their attention to her music. 

Her ignorant little soul began to understand 
that it is not enough to be pretty aud young and 
well-dressed, A woman must be moro than 
this to hold the interest of men like Mr. Boas 
and Amos Bevan. 

A walk in the garden with Boas ended 
Joanna's evening, but through the open window 
as they approached the house came the suund of 
a merry laugh. 
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Bevan, at his wits’ end for conversation, had 
been beguiled into a proposal that he should give 
Christine riding lessons, 

“ And may I have lessons in music and read- 
ing? ” she said to Joanna, when the men had 
gone. | 

Christine’s education was henceforth pursued 
with undisturbed success. 

“ She is the greatest comfort to me,” Joanna 
wrote to Boas, “I cannot sufficiently thank you 
for giving me such pleasant work as this of train- 
ing Christine.” 

he often wrote to Boas now. 

Few days passed without his sending her a 
letter—begging letters they were—in which he 
asked advice, clothes, money, house room for his 
protégées, suggestions. 

There was little for which he did not ask her, 
and she met his demands royally, until at last 
he came to look upon ‘her as an embodied Pro- 
vidence, and to treat her with that taken-for- 
granted indifference which is the attitude usually 
adopted towards Providence. 

Voman-like, Joanna was pleased to be s0 
treated. 

Her life and aims, directed by him, blossomed 
out in every direction, Her days were full of 
zest, Christine touched them on the human 
side, supplying all. they needed of love; Boas 
lifted them into the divine, crowning them with 
faith and hope, 

The monotony of Christine's life was varied 
by the rides with Bevan, who listened to the 
happy prattle and tolerated her talk because it 
did not interfere with his meditations. 

A FIGHT AGAINST MONOTONY. 

There came a time, however, when, like some 

evil spirit, the old restlessness again possessed 
the girl. In one of the rides she confides her 
discontent to Bevan. She wants— 
“To get away—out of this life; it is killing 
me. Oh, you don’t know what it is; this dull 
old house, and Miss Traill never vexed, never 
anything but good. If she would only get into 
a rage sometimes—and in my heart I have such 
a craving for something different. I think some- 
times my heart will burst with the life that I 
have to hold down and keep under. Are all 
girls like that? Do they all feel the hungry 
gnawing that I feel? And I sit quietly and 
atrum scales or make stupid drawings—I, with 
my heart bursting! And they call it life! I feel 
like a fly with its wings torn off.” 

Passion coloured the words and painted the 
picture before Bevan. 

In order to pacify his companion, he pro- 
poses an excursion to London, and finally 
suggests Maskelyne and Oook as a harmless 
amusement. She catches eagerly at the idea, 
and when the plan is presented to Joanna— 
although she dreads even a passing return of the 
associations London may bring to Christine— 
she yields to her entreaties, and they agree to 
meet Boas and Bevan at Victoria Station. 


A LOOK INTO THE PAST. 


needs Joanna’s immediate attention, and when 
he joins her, with his usual forceful persuasion 
he insists on her accompanying him at once to 
assist the object of his solicitude. Bevan and 
Christine make their way to the Egyptian Hall, 
but the gloomy preparations for ghostly visitants 
do not attract her—she is longing for light and 
life and liberty, and after some discussion, she 
persuades him to take her to the skating rink at 
Olympia. There, for the first time since her 
reclamation, Christine brushes against the soiled 
garments of her old past. The contact brings 
with it a new realisation of the horror of the 
existence from which she had been rescued, and 
that moment stands revealed to the girl all the 
beauty of the stainless life in which she was now 
enshrined. 

The friendship between Christine and Bevan 
ripens into love, and at last the girl, in the flush 
of her new-born happiness, stands before 
Joanna, : : 

“Think of it, Miss Traill,” she whispered ; 
‘he loves me !’ 

“Mr. Boas?” Joanna cried, sharply. 

‘‘Mr. Boas? No, indeed!, How could you 
think so? Love me?” : 

Joanna trembled too, much to speak. 

“You haven’t guessed right.” Christine said, 
softly : “but there is only Mr.-Bevan.” 

The ecene that follows is pathetic and power- 
ful. To Miss Traill’s straightforward soul there 
was but one course—a full and frank confession. 

“ Must I tell him?” Christine moaned piti- 
fully, whén Joanna went to her the last thing 
that night. 

Miss Traill stroked the damp hair from her 
forehead. 

She dared not give voice to her hope that the 
sight of the girl’s humiliation would move 
Bevan's heart to comprehend and forgive. 

“ My darling, yes. God will help you. I would 
tell, or Mr. Boas; but it is better that -you 
should.” 

‘© Yes,” said Christino, humbly ; then her lips 
trembled. 

‘‘T don’t think he will blame me. I was so 
young, and I didn’t know. It wasn’t my fault. 

hy is the world so wicked? It wasn’t my 
fault. I was so young, and I had nobody.” 

THE PAST CONQUERS. 


- And so she nerves herself for the supreme 
effort, confident that her lover will realise all 
that she is and forget, as she has forgotten, all 
that she was during that brief, dark period of 
her young life. The blow has fallen ; in broken 
accents she tells her story. 

The awful truth bursts upon his bewildered 
brain. 

“Oh, my God! a baby like that!” he cried. 
“ Aud I worshipped your white soul. . . .” 

She lay at his fect in the agony of her 
| despair, but the thought in his mind is not the 
suffering of the woman, nor the heroism with 


love cannot cleanse her shame, even as the pri 
of the spotless purity of her present life Gee 
redeem her guilty past. 

Christine refuses to be comforted ; even 
Joanna’s tenderness hurts hor wounded heart 
And she goes out into the night, leaving a paper 
on which she has written these words: ..- 

“Tt is no use trying to be good. 
back, Don’t try to find me, 
can’t be saved,” 

The next chapter describes the hopeless 
hunt through scenes of sin and sorrow, drawn 
with rare fidelity, and only too well known to 
hearts hungering to redeem the wretched Vice 
tims of a pitilessly wicked world. 

After her weary night of wandering into g 
darkness black as hell, Joanna returns to the 
silent house to find her child white and wan, but 
safe and sleeping. With the ending of the love 
story joy had fled from the girl’s life, and 
Joanna decides that the Hatch is no longer the 
place for her. WS: ; 

The history of the man’s repentance and the 
realisation of his injustice to the woman he 
loves is:told in the remaining chapters, Henco- 
forth it is Joanna’s own pathetic love story 
that holds the interest of the reader. Of that 
story we shall not speak, nor of the dramatic 
and powerful last scene with which the book 
closes. We lay down the little volume with 
our heart full of the infinite pathos of the story 
of the life that sacrifice transformed from dim- 
ness and insignificance to the beauty of a full 
and forceful-character. Joanna’s history in the 
closing pages is given with a touch at once 
strong and tender; there is many a lonely 
woman whose struggles we have perhaps 
ignored in the crowded ways of the world, whom 
we shall look upon with more reverent gaze 
and to whom we shall hold out tenderer hands, 
since we read the story of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” For the sunset of the life that 
commenced in the dull grey mist has left an 
afterglow of glory reflected from the “ Light 
that lightens every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

In “ Joanna Traill, Spinster,” we recognise a 
book that is likely to stand out prominently 
among the fiction of the year. It isa story 
written with a purpose, but the purpose in no 
way detracts from the artistic excellence of the 
work.’ So delicate is its art, so truthful its 
delineation of life, and so strong its principle, 
the book cannot fail to uplift the humanity 
whose struggles it portrays. 
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Lincoln under the incr 


ment, John P. Hale and. Geo. W. Julian 
more chosen in this hall. 


During their campaign a little girl, a farmer's 
hter on the prairies of Wisconsin, sat up 
uti unprecedentedly late at night to “ hear the 
news from the Free-soil meeting” which her 
mother and brother had gone miles to attend 
pecause Hale and J ulian were to speak, and she 
qill never forget the eagerness with which she 
listened to that recital. But how little did she 
dream that in the interval between those days 
and these the world would grow so tolerant ; old 
rejudices would roll away like clouds below the 
orizon, and women come forth into public work J } 
like singing birds after a thundsr-storm ! Least | at its height. 
of all could she have imagined that a royal, free 
State like Kansas, by unanimous invitation of 
its delegation in the second great ‘‘ Free-soil ” 


spite of a thousan 
leaders. 


the honour of seconding the nomination of | endangered homes. 


Kansas’ greatest leader. But so it was to be! 
The heroes of America have been from the 
first, and will be to the last, men of the people. 
The name of John P. St. John, of Kansas, has 
already passed into history. His is the rare and 
radiant fame that comes of being enshrined, 
while yet alive, in that most majestic of Pan- 
theons, the people’s heart. Our action here to- 
day will neither lift nor lower his position, for 
he is ‘ Fortune’s now and Fame’s; one of the 
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few, the immortal names that were not born to 
die.” His history, half heroic, half pathetic, 
has always deeply touched my heart, and I 
rejoice to rehearse it briefly here to-day. 

‘Brother and sister delegates, picture to your- 
selves a lonesome little fellow in the wilderness 
of Indiana fifty years ago, trying, single-handed, 
to make his way in the world. 

“ Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan.” 


Picture an adventurous youth as, with but a 
his pocket, he crossed the ‘ Big 
Muddy,” bound for Pike’s Peak, and driving an 
ox-team over the Rockies, 
fornia. See him next delving in the mines by 
Y | day and studying law by the camp fire at evening. 


“ The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


See him at the outbreak of the civil war, wait- 
ing for no draft, hiring no substitute, but baring 
his own breast to foemen who, thank God, to- 
day are friends! See him next in the Senate 
of Kansas, then twice elected governor, keeping 
e and trusting them in 
warnings from political 
I saw him first at Bismarck Grove, 
Kansas, in presence of a great concourse, when 
the campaign for constitutional amendment was 
As he came forward, every man’s 

hat and every woman’s handkerchief waved high 
in air, and while the loud hurrahs resounded, I 
| saw tears on many a gentle face of mother, sister, 
gathering of Lafayette Hall, would accord to her | wife, because thoy knew he was defender of their 


always near the peopl 


They told me in Topeka, where he had lived 
for years, that he was always in his place at 
church and praycr meeting, no matter how 
official duties pressed upon him. 
how ho went to Leavenworth when letters 
threatening his life warned him to stay away, 
and befmg met en route by a temperance delega- 
tion whose anxicty was so great they had come 
to protect him, he showed them the letters of 
which, until that moment, no one had been 
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aware, saying: ‘‘Our cause must have its 
martyrs as well as heroes, and I might as well be 
ready.” 

It seems to me the world must have in every 
age the object lesson of new lives dedicated to 
all that most exalts humanity, and here we have 
this one which God has set up high where all 
may read. 

I never heard John P. St. John traduced, 
savo by the myrmidons of the saloon. The 
ef that now reviles would have adored him 

he been even a little less loyal to our cause. 
The Senate’s open door would have been just 
before him if indeed he had not sctterl it 
already. But now, forsooth, he is “an office 
seeker ” when he holds on high the standard for 
us who.can give him nothing but our gratitude ; 
when he lays his lofty fame a sacritice upon the 
altar of our holy cause ! 

I yield to none in admiration of these glorious 
veterans, John Russell, James Black, and ¢ tideon 
T. Stewart. History will place their names 
beside those of Phillips and Garrison upon her 
roll of honour; they were the adventurous 
pioneers who struck out into a forest of preju- 
dice and “ blazed the trees.” But to make our 
way across the Sierras of. difficulty that still 
separate us from the Eldorado of syccess, we 
want a “ Pathfinder,” and we believe St. John to 
be the ‘‘ Fremont ” of our battles. 

For Dr. R. H. Macdonald I have tho highest 
esteem, his lofty character and generous help 
command my admiration and my gratitude ; but 
as between two noble men we must choosb the 
one who, as a sun-glass, will focus the most 
votes, and I believe Govornor St. John to be 
that man. 

Dear women of the white ribbon, here 
assembled, you know that from all this. land 
went up the voice of ai oe a when the call 
for prayer was made just before the first of these 
party conventions, in May last! Wo prayed 
that America might have a plank in some 
political platform declaring for national pro- 
hibition for the sako of home protection, and a 
candidate whose character and personal habits 
mothers might safely commend to their sons. In 
Governor St. John we have an answor to that 
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prayer. When I think of what he is to the 
temperance people of the nation, I know that in 
ten thousand homes these words of Evgland’s 
laureate will strike responsive chords : 
“ As some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green ; 
“ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star ; 
**Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees 
And shape the whisper of the throne; 
* And moving on from high to higher, 
Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope, 
Tke centre of a world’s desire.” 
On behalf of the Kansas delegation, I second 
the nomination of John P. St. John, of Kansas, 
When it was announced that all the votes of 
tho convention had. been cast for Governor St. 
John, the tumult was tremendous, and there 
were tears on many a cheek as we all stood up 
and sang, 


*‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord.” 


Professor Ewell, Dean of the Kent Law 
School, with reference to women as Jaw students, 
says that “he has never seen any difference in 
point of ability to learn the law between men 
and women.” Women are received in his school 
on a perfect equality with men. Personally, in 
the past, owing to his opinion that women have 
not had a fair chance with the men and have 
had much to discourage them, he has lent them 
a helping hand and favoured them more than he 
would a man under similar conditions. He is 
glad to say, however, that this is no longer 
espe ts He believes that women have a 
good influcnce in a class composed ma‘uly of 
young men. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


TBE HOME READING HOLIDAY. 
To the Editors of Tuz Woman's Sianal. 

[The following letter will be read with interest 
in view of the terrible boat accident at Bar- 
mouth, by which ten visitors, two of them eecre- 
taries of the Home Reading Union, lost their 
lives. } 

MespameEs,—IJn your issue of June 21st, you 
referred to the Home Reading Umon’s Co-opera- 
tive Holiday Scheme at Barmouth. On reading 
your notice I resolved to try a week, and having 
found it both enjoyable and profitable, I thought 
you would be interested in knowing that the 
scheme is an admirable success. The week was 
spent in tours, lectures, etc., but the most inter- 
esting part of it was in its social pleasures ; in 
meeting different denominations and hearing 

ifferent views for bettering each other. The 
chief idea is brotherhood. The Rev. Leonard, 
who is the hon. secretary, is a Christian Socialist, 
and he treats all men as belonging to Christ. He 
did little preaching, ‘but was equally attentive 
and auiabis to everyone, and, of course, practice 
beats theory. 

‘I left my home not knowing anyone at Bar- 
mouth, having no fricnds to go with me, but I 
soon found friends by living in the house. Having 
meals together in one large room, the reserve 
was broken, and in the streets, on the beach, 
wherever we turned, we met our own party. I 
commend the scheme to all who wish for a 
healthy, bright, cheap, well arranged holiday. 
You conferred a blessing on me by inserting 
your notice. Having read it, I can bear out 
our recommendation. I like your paper THE 

oman's S1GNaL. Although a man, I can see 
and understand the Jaws aan | men and 
women to-day in a better sense than I did before 
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it brought these subjects before me. 
“aga ~s good ; the one on war 
ent. ease keep fighting ; there is p| 

fight at, and goud will come. Accept my thea 
for a good holiday trip.—Yours faithfully, 


Wm. Cartwricnr, 


Your lead. 


Was excel. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FEMINIK 
NOVEL. BNISE 


MespamMes,—The mild sarcasm of i 
man who weighed a woman’s book in Pcl 
of the British Weekly only to find it me 
“wanting” in interest and purity provokes 
inter alia, the obvious retort, ‘ Please, sir. it 
wasn’t me as begun it.” a 

For when we contrast the reserve of Goo 
Eliot in recording the betrayal of Hetty Somer 
with the repelling details of poor “Toss” and 
Esther Waters, we may surely claim that the 
group of women writers, so justly reviewed by 
Mr. Stead in July, merely represont a passin 
phase in cosmopolitan tiction, just as the sliadow 
sweeping across a cornfield veils, but cannot 
hide, the golden grain. 

It is often necessary to reverse Montaigne's 
maxim, ‘‘ Les hommes sont méchants, mais leur 
livres sont bons.” Probably the ladies alluded 
to would protest that their books are intended 
as warnings, but ‘' though pearls may redden by 
nearness to a rose, a rose never becomes white 
by contact with a pearl,” as the Hindus say. 

It is a pity novelists, who are accepted as 
historians of the customs prevailing during the 
era at or of which they write, so often ignore 
the sacramental aspect of life in their mistaken 
conception of “‘ realism,”’ for ‘‘ manners maketh 
women no less than men.” 

Dear authors, suit your topics to your strength, 

Aad ponder well your subject and its length; 

Nor lift your load before you're quite aware 

What weight your shoulders will, or will not, bear. 

But, like all good advice, Byron’s will be 
unheeded by those who need it most. Imitators 
of Zolaesque literature forget licenee is not 
liberty, and that Messieurs Meredith, Ibsen, and 


TOWER TEA. 
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° Straight 16 02, for ts, N 
By W. T. STEAD, 


e Compare with other £vods. 
Limbs. ; 
Editor of “REVIEW ‘OF REVIEWS.” 


Sold only in Packets, each bearing both the 
Registered Trade Mark and the Signature, 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building 
material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these orgunic 

' Phosphates to form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, brain, &c. 


‘*Frame Food’’ Diet isthe only food containing the organic phos- SATII RR A RE CE 


hates extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for 
the development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, Invalids, Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Kxtract upon the starch converts it into 
dextrine, thereby rendering ‘‘ Frame Foud ” Diet especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids, 
Children grow stout and strong while using it ; Invalids find it restorative 
and invigorating ; 
Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritivenature 
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- sof an abnormal class who are unnatural 
= aaa they repress the angel within the 


ie ‘‘ wise hearted women,” who, like 
g. B, are concerned as to the possible cvil 
vscts of fashionable novels, I would respectfully 
recall Ruskin’s counsel to give girls access to 
Jassical and scientific libraries, where they may 
i: trusted to leave all that is unlovely and of ill 
report severely alone. ; . ; 
Personally, I read very little fiction, preferring 
try and philosophy, thanks to a venerable 
Prandmother who begged me so earnestly not to 
read frivolous books till arrived at years of 
discretion, that I have not the least desire to 
make acquaintance with “ Dodo,” ‘‘ The Twins,” 
« Superfluous Women ” suffering from “‘ Yellow 
Asteria,” or to listen to “ Keynotes ” to conjugal 


Yet one ean enjoy both shee and gay, from 
Hibbert Lectures to ‘‘Church Times” and 
“Clarion”; from ‘* Romola” and ‘‘ Marcella” 
to ‘Sir Percival ” and ‘Marzio’s Crucifix” ; 
from the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ” to the ‘‘ Epic of 
Hades.”—Yours, etc., 4 

E. L. CamBein. 


Sa 


WOMEN NOVELISTS. 
To the Editors of Tus Woman's Sianat. 


Mespames,—I was pleased to see the letter 
signed “G. B.” in your last issue. 

The critique in the British Weekly which is 
referred to I also noticed when it appeared 
several months ago, and feeling the absolute un- 
fairness of the innuendo against women novelists, 
I wrote at once to the editor, suggesting that 
the writer-of the article might like to withdraw 
or justify the objectionable phrase, if his atten- 
tion were drawn to it. 

But evidently the matter was considered un- 
worthy of notice, for my letter was not acknow- 

in any way, and no withdrawal or 
justification appeared in the later papers.— Yours 
traly, 
KE. A. VINE. 


IN PRAISE OF ‘“‘ THE SIGNAL.” 
To the Editors of Tas Woman’s SIGNAL. 


To the Editors of Tut Woman's S1ana.. 


MEspames,—Will you print the following 
statement which I wish to make in the next 


Mespames,—I have been a subscriber to THE | number of THE Woman's Stunab ? 


Woman’s SIGNAL ever since it started in January, 
and take three copies for my Gibraltar Cathedral 
Branch of the Guild of ‘‘ King’s Daughters,” 
who much appreciate it. After forty years’ expe- 
rience in the ministry, I have found so great 
benefits accrue to the members of my flock 
through women’s agency that I gladly do what 
I can for their advancement socially and _politi- 
cally. 

in my Cathedral choir of seventy voices, I 
have thirty-seven lady choristers, habited in 
surplice and college cap, and as a consequence 
the whole tone and standard of behaviour 
among the choirmen and boys has been raised. 
I was present at the St. Martin’s Hall on 12th 
and 13th inst.—Yours, etc., 


D. 8S. Gover (Archdeacon). 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK'S DOCTOR. 
To the Editors of Tut Woman's SIGNAL. 


MespaMes,—Allow me to correct statement 
in your publication re Sir John Williams, 
Bart., the Duchess of York's doctor. He isa 
farmer's son. He was born in a little village 
called Gwynfe, near Llandilo, in Carmarthen- 
shire, South Wales. He attended daily a Board 
School, situated about three miles distant, and 
afterwards at Swansea. He was apprenticed to 
a chemist and druggist, but soon quarrelled with 
his master and left, returning to college. 

His master ominously predicted that no good 
would ever come of him. His aged mother re- 
sides with her son, a farmer—an honourable, 
straightforward man, very affable and benevolent, 
and very much liked and respected by all. 

I am a member of the B.W.T.A. at Llandilo, 
and a constant reader of THz Woman’s SIGNAL, 
which I like very much.—With best wishes, I 
; am, etc., 


| L. Davies. 


_ The letter published in last week's issue and 
signed by the President of the Pioneer Club was 
inserted by my mistake. It was a private letter 
not intended for publication, but was sent by me 
to the editorial oflice by an oversight which I 
regret.— Believe me, yours faithfully, 

Many A. Warv Poote. 


|THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 


Sister Kathleen acknowledges with thanks— 
Mrs. Machete one £1 1s.; ‘T. Wintringham, 
£1; Bury ‘‘Y” Branch, £1; Anon, 10s. ; Mes. 
Cutts, 108.; Miss Cutts, 10s. ; Mrs. Smethurst, 
10s. ; The “ Evanston” household, 7s. 6d. ; “A 
Mother,” 5s. ; B. Martyns, 5s.; WW. Harris, 5s. ; 
Mrs. MoMinnies, 3s. Id.; 8. M. Shields, ' 3s. ; 
From Grimsby, 3s. 6d.; Anon, 3s.; the Misses 
Midivintes, 2s. ; Anon, 2s. 


IN LOVE WITH HIS PMOTHER. 


Or all the love affairs in the world none can 
surpass the true love of a big boy for his mother. 
It is pure and noble, honourable to the highest 
degree in both. I do not mean merely a dutiful 
affection. I mean a love that makes a boy 
gallant and courteous to his mother, saying to 
everybody plainly that he is fairly in love with 
her. Next to the love of a husband, nothing so 
crowns a woman’s life with honour as this second 
love, this devotion of a son to her.. I never yet 
knew a boy to turn out bad who began by falling 
in love with his mother. Any man may fall in 
love with a fresh-faced girl, and the man who is 
gallant with the girl may cruelly neglect his worn 
and weary wife, but the boy who is a lover of his 
mother in her middle age is a true knight, who 
will love his wife as much in her sere-leaved 
autumn as he did in the daisied springtime. 


wholesale 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED‘TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

_ President—LaDy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 
NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 

that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

DARLINGTON.—The Ladies’ Temperance Associ- 
ation again provided a tem ce refreshment tent 
at the South Durham and North Yorkshire Horse 
and Dog Show held in Darlington on July 27th. The 
day was exceptionally fine and warm, which made 
the numbers visiting the tent larger than in either 
of the previous years; but the forty lady waitresses 
were equal to the occasion, and many were the 
appreciative remarks made by the customers of all 
ranks as they sat at the tables ly adorned 
with nice white cloths, plants, and flowers. 
first class tea and refreshments were specially 
commented upon, and the reasonable charges for 
the same. 

SaLTASH.—The usual monthly meeting of mem- 
bers was held on the evening of the 2nd, when an 
address was read by Miss F, Gilbert, of Fernleigh. 
The topic under consideration was “ The General 

Social Dangers of Intemperance.” In a concise 
style Miss Gilbert referred to the wayside public- 
houses as allurements to working meén; also to that 

..over-hospitality which tempts visitors by offers of 
wine. Anin conversation ensued, the same 
being of a most courteous and ofderly nature. 
nanimous t was expressed at the speed 
departure of the highly-respected secretary, Mrs. 
M. P. Davey, a lady eminently calculated to advance 
temperance work. The welcome presence of a few 
strangers supplied an impetus to.the members, and 
indicated some degree of outside interest in the 
cause of the B.W.T.A. ; 
ee ee branch had a 
very successfullawn meeting on Thursday, July 26th, 
in the grounds of: Mr, W. T. Stead, Cainbridge 
House. After partaking: of ‘an al fresco tea, a 
meeting was held on the lawn, at which Mr. Stead, 
in addition to kindly lending his grounds, took the 
chair, and expressed his sympathy with the objects 
of the Society, and his ess to render every 
assistance in the work of the brahch. :- Addresses 
were also given: by Mrs. Shaen and Mrs. Osborn, 
representing the National Association, and by Miss 
Agnes Slack, who had been specially invited by the 
host. The audience were much interested in the 
experiences of Mrs, Shaen and Miss Slack, as Poor 
’ Law Guardians, and in their recital of the difficulties 
caused by the drinking system,. not only in the 
creation of pauperism, but‘in the practical carrying- 
out of the Poor Law Acts. Miss Slack mentioned 
one case of a family at Chester which had cost the 
ratepayers £1,000 for ‘their maintenance either in 
the prison or the workhouse. She urged that the 
’ law in regard to the provision and administration of 
inebriate homes should'be made more effective ; but 
at the same time as prevention was better than 
cure, everything possible should be done to strike 
- at the root of the evil. The speakers were heartily 
‘ thanked for their services on the motion of Mrs. 
: Dean, the hon. sec., sebonded by the Rev. F. Hall, 
; and a cordial vote of thanks was also given to. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stead. In replying, Mr. Stead offered the 
use of his grounds to the members of the branch 
for recreation and: meeting during the month of 
August, and arrangements are being made -for 
availing themselves of this generosity. ~ Several 
additions to the membership of the branch resulted 
from the meeting.’ 


The National Executive Committee of the 
B.W.T.A. will meet at Birmingham in November. 
A series of meetings will take place in connection 
with this visit. A public meeting will be held on 
the 12th. The committee will meet on the 13th, 
and a School of Methods: will take place on 
Wednesday, 14th. It is expected that much interest. 
in connection with these ‘meetings will be aroused 
in Birmingham and its vicinity. 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 
Two excellent publications have just been issued 
by the White Ribbon Company, and will be found 


of great service in work amongst young‘people and: 


in schools. §*The..Temperance Lesson Manual for 
the Loyal Temperance Legion,” series | and 2, can 
be had for 3d, each from the Secretary, Literature 
Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, EC, 
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NEWS FROM AFAR. 


Tue women of New Zealand are not allowing 
the grass to grow under their feet, but by their 
energetic action in many public affairs, especially 
in moral questions, are showing that they 
value their newly-acquired privilege of citizen- 
ship. Information to hand by the last mail 
from the energetic Secretary of the Christchurch 
Branch of the W.C.T.U.—Mrs. de R. Newton— 
shows that a combined committee appointed 
from several different women’s societies are dis- 
cussing Social Purity and Temperance questions 
with a view to influencing Government and 
carrying out reform in a constitutional way. 
The following resolutions were passed : 

(1) That it be an indictable offence for 
any girl under twenty-one years to earn 
money by prostitution, or be found in a 
brothel. 

(2) That the age of consent be raised to 
eighteen years. 

Mrs, Newton, who was secretary to the Com- 
mittee, wrote to every member of Parliament 
enclosing the resolutions, and getting many 
favourable replies. 

A deputation also waited upon the Mayor of 
Christchurch to ask that he would see the City 
Council bye-law for suppressing houses of ill- 
fame strictly enforced. At first he thought 
nothing could be done, but the deputation said 
if this matter were as keenly looked into as the 
bye-law concerning dog-collars, they would be 
satisfied. 

A deputation also waited on the Ministers’ 
Association to urge the following considerations 
to their notice as well as the above resolutions : 

(1) The need of educating public opinion 
to the fact that there is one standard of 
morality equally binding on men and 
women. 

(2) The urgent need of parents and 
teachers instructing children in the physio- 
logy of their bodies, including reproduc- 
tion. 

(3) That unless this is done by parents, 
children gain information in an impure 
way, and proper confidence and companion- 
ship between parent and child is lost. 

(4) The virtual cruelty of not warning 
young men and women of the evils which 
surround them. 

Bishop Juliss (of Christchurch) wrote expres- 
sing sincere sympathy with these objects, and 
promised to consult with his clergy at an early 
date. ~ 

A Temperance Convention was held at the 
rooms of the Christchurch W.C.T.U. last month 
to consult as to plans for future work, when 
many delegates from other parts of the country 
were entertained at luncheon. State Prohibi- 
tion by the will of the people was the measure 
approved, not simply closing ptiblic houses. A 
petition is at present in circulation, asking 
Parliament to grant the people power to vote on 
the drink traffic—and it is being numerously 
signed. 

The Christchurch Union is doing good work. 
It is advocating strongly that the divorce law 
be made equal between men and women: that 
the paternity of illegitimate children be estab- 
lished ; and that the father’s responsibility to 
such child should be a life one. 

The coffee rooms which they started three 
years ago opposite a large hotel are flourishing. 
The Prison Gate Mission, through which they 
house prisoners for a week or ten days, and try 
and procure work for them, is working well, and 
they. have funds in hand. Forty girls attend 
their sewing classes.; and several other depart- 
ments of work, including the inculcation of 
scientific temperaice instruction, are in good 
working order. 

As Christchurch is only one branch out of 
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many, we feel sure that the influence of such 
work on the community must be great, ang that 
the “moral uplifting” prognosticated for the 
country by the friends of the Women’s Fran- 
chise movement will surely come to pass. 


Photographs of Miss Alys Pearsa!l Smith, super. 
intendert of the Y Department of the National 
B.W.T.A., can be had for one shilling and sixpence, 
postage extra, from the Secretary, Li 
Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 


LITERATURE DEPART: 
MENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Mrs. WARD Poote. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


25 per cent. allowed for cash. 


BOOKS, 
“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss FRANCES E 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, Muinerys 


Brace NorTON. With Introduction by Lapy 
Hunry SoMERSET. Price 6s., carriage extra, 

CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK : Our Village 
Life, Written and designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G. 
Whittier. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s,, post free, 

WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Mies Frances E 
Willard. Price 3s., post free. 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs, 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.8S.) Price 6d., post 


free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Josrra 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d, 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. Acourse of Lectures, By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d., post 


free, - 
THE WHITE RIBBON’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price 3s. 
MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 
Stewart. Price 6s. 
THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s. 
NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. New and 
revised Edition. Price 1s. ’ 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BRIGHT LUCAS. 1s, 


post free. 
THE DRINK QUESTION. By Dr. Kate Mitchell, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 


‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?” 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

HOW. TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 


Price 1d. 

A WIDER OUTLOOK. By Lady Henry Somerset. 
Single copies, 1d.; 6s, per 100. 

QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
Single copies, 1d. ; 6s. per 100. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Uppet 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

“HIRING FAIRS,” with preface by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., 6s. per 100. 

WHAT IS IT TO BEA CHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, 10 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. ; 

THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price id. 

r packet of one dozen, post free. 

THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. By Miss 
Frances E. ‘Willard. Single copies 1d.; 63 
per 100. : 

A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Single copies 1d.; 6s. 


r 100. : 
SOCIAL PURITY. By Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Single copies 1d. ; 6s. per 100. E 
-WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances © 
Willard. Singte copics 1d. ;~6s. per 100. 
Send all orders to The Seeretury, 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, E,C. 
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Poor Parish Surrounded 


BY THE 
Victoria and Albert Docks. 
WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Presh Air for Children and Invalids, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


h air to sickly child or invalid .— 

Ph hei SMYTH, ‘he Vicarage, 
st. Mark’e, Victoria Docks, London, & 
Anon, end Sir W. C. thanked, 


Sapir Tene 
/ ALEXANDER GUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 
Pianofortes Organs. bought. fetes ye selec: 


kea. dispatched a! 
ted. pat World. Secona- fed y 


Collard & Collard C Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood. ease, equal to new. 


Exceptional value. 
10,Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 


Mention thos Purer, 


| GRANE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


Elegance in Design. 
Splendid Quality in Tone. 
SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Pianofortes from... . 87 7 0 
American Organs irom awe 6 6 O 
Harmouiums from.. ses 317 0 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 
HINTS FOR HOUSEMIVES. 


12,age Pamphlet containing Useful 
Domestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


F. F. FRY, 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common 


LONDON, SW 


LET SEE EI LT EEL OL LL ALLY 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 
BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 
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RISING SUN eouisn. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +e WORLD. 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you can produce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 
a Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. qua, 


RISIN' SUN Pouisi 

N POLISH. 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH. 


Sold in Sd., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 
——— 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“There is no preparation of which we know to equal 
its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MACK'S ¢farcr 


CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX,.GUM,WAX, & ¢. 8c. 
REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 


ES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
«PRODUCES Beautifil White Glossy Linen. 
i hn opoeopp phb it pinte@ 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
Post Free 


do their own sta:ching at home. 
lor 2 stamps. 


(, CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.¢. 
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ROBINSOW & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh. 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 


B Ri Ciesicrn 2 8 - bei per doz. a 
CA ivi Gente’ ...... sp 7 


adies’ . 29. Md. per doz, 
~ Samples 
and 


Gents’ ...... ; Ba. 1 
POCKET oxy iran Cimbricy fei. pone Kel 
Miuatrated Price Lists | i A N D K E R Cc fe i E F Ss. 


vR. 
COLLARS. x See 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


LINEN NTs’ 4-fold, 4s. 1ld. per doze 


CUFFS, for Tonle or Gentlemen, from Ce. lld. per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MATCHLESS SHIRTS. Best i Longcl 
with 4-fold Linen Fronts, 3S. 6d. 


pelle Haren oll r half. pee aur & SHIRTS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the Worle. Fish Napkins, 2s, 11d. per doz. 
Dinner Napkine, 5s. 64. per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 3 BR bis equare, 2s, lld.; 2p yards by 3 
yards, 5s. 1ld. each. Kitchen Tab‘e Cloths, 114d. each 


the Empress @red- rick of Ge many 


EDUCATIONAL. 
80 WORDS For 23, 
6d. for cach Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


Lj ARKOGAIS. — High-class Bdu- 


cation for Girls, Large staff of 
Visiting Professors and three Resident 
Governesses. Special advantages for Art 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 23s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Happon & Co., beisialads TIME auneD ey: 


FOLKESTONE (best part).— —Good 
Subjects and Modern Languages. Liberal ps TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
table and comfortable hoe. poterses— duit ose. Rages von bd ag ol 
rom ig Hib ig Sine iene rite, fn clusive weekly. —Miss Woopwarp (mem- 
william - Street, Dublin.— Apply, Lady | ber of Koyal British Nursing Association), 
Principal, Belmont, Victoria Avenue, Haverstock House, Claremont Road 


Harrogate. ALVERN.—Y.W.C.A,,Bt oe 
KQUIKRED FUR NEXT ‘TEKM, S. Broacpen se rathview, 


an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 


noiiday Home, near hil 


by YOUNG LADY (23). Engiish,| in businees, govermesses, and’ Christian 
Arithmetic. Algebra, French, Freehand | workers. ‘Terme from lis. 64., or by 
Drawing. eee etc. Certificated. Highest | arrangement.—Apply, Mrs. Scorr, Lady 
references. Experienced—EvitH WILLI«Ms, piace 
Market. Street, "Haverfordwest, [W.8.338. ee 
SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
WOR RDS FOB Is. 6d. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additionat 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


6d. i each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 


spc at WOMAN desires engage- 
ment as HOUSE-MINDER in absence 
of family. Needlework, housekeeping, 
or carpet | gene Can be well recom- 
mended honesty and faithfulness. 
Terms, from 10s. to 12s. weekly. Free till 
August 20th.—Address, Mre. Chamberlain, 
27, Netherton Road, South Tottenhem, N. 


POSSESSES SSSH FO OOO4 644444464 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach. Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, oid., 1s. lid erie Qs. od. each, with full directions. 


OTHER'S HELP WANTED.— 

Comfortable Home. Servants kept. 

ust be good needlewoman. Fond of 

children. Christian. Dissenter. State 

svlary.— Address, Mrs. George Dyke, Bunny- 
side, Milborne Port, Somerset. 


LEPEEESEESESSESE SSE SEES $o$ose 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrico, 


In Collapsible Tul. of all Druggists, or trom the Proprietor, 
for ONE AGEING. postage paid. 


~~~ - id oe 


Franc only by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
LEPPESEEEEEESESESES SSS EHS 


EPEEEASHHEEHHEGH SHA TEF TESTES SHESSSSSESOSSH 


FSSPSSSSHESOSS 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, BELFAST. Manufacturers to H. M. the Queen and 
en IED 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY. 


95, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Addttional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Misplayed Advertisements bs, per ine. 
Joun Happvows Co,, Latest Time’ TURSDAY. 


H KALTHY AND _ ARTISTIC 
GOWNS made up from 10s. 6d. 
Children’s dresses trom 4s. 6d. Scien- 

tific system, fit guaranteed. Buys’and girls’ 
suite on approval. ‘any testimonials. All 
charges moderate.—!. F., 17, Aubert Park, 
Highbury, N. 


sPASMED NS N«E, i in n Pertect Order Order 1}d. 
a yard. of 60 ae. FIVE SHiL- 

LINGs. ry ENNY SQUARE 
YARD sand Ca RACK. FRBE.—* Poat- 
master.’ Holborn Place, Plymouth, 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 20. per Ib., free; 
a ed large, selected NEW-LAID’ EGGS, 

» free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED! PORK, ete.— Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


OTICE TO LADIES. —DREW'S 
best BOOTS and SHOKS only.—The 
COUNTY COUNOIL have changed 

the address of this old-established busiuess 
from 77, GLOUCESTER PLACK, Hyde Park, 
to 77, GLOUCKSTKR TERRACE, Hyde 
Park. The proprietor takes ge portunity 
to announce that Iedies and children 

be supplied with best boots and pee at 
the above address. 


TEA withest | TANNIN 


TANOCEA 


One | improves| vices" She | tres ria 
Tablet {0| the |ecrsyin |= ee 
each | flavour, 
spoonful makes |The Tanooea Tablet 
of Hs ee Company, 
neutra-| tion 
lises the |[ m pos-|P*ETCMEEY 
TANNIN, | sible. xe 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin ravers read full flavour, nee w bol mary 
beneficially ng the plaee of ten. fta active 
principle being a ne nerve stimulant, ou ppiee 
the needed energy without unduly exeiting the 
a7eh —Sold m Packets and ‘Tins, by Grocers, 
lndelled ~~ TAMED ¥prs & Co., Lta., Homeropathio 
Chemiste, London. * 


Ra I EE 
ssan head ywelses 

HESS overcome, Snple, 

allot oe ee nt. adage 


The H. 0. WALES oe a f 63, awa ie Bond 
Street, London, W. 


el ae 
cee OWDER, 


SCALE OF TDVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts. ... f- per inch. 
Series .:- 1/6 thirte on, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... tt see wee IO 
Halt-page : .. &5 ds 
Quarter ee £3 15s. 


Special positions by arrangeme ut. 
Situations wanted . 80 words 1/6. 
Three insertions, ‘as two. 
Situations vacant . 30 words 2/ 
Three insertions, : a3 two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. 30 words 2/- 
6d. lor every Addition: rut 4 ’ Words. 
hree insertions as two, 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 
LADIES’ MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 


The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


96 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Avavsr 9, 1804, 


Cadbury's 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 


|The Typical Cocoa of English 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” UD | the finest flavour, entirely 
The Analyst the socalled free from any admixture” 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
BEST aan cs Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. , 


9: 
oe 


FOR 
mn INFANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
eS INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet, 


eee MAGA een AT WALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 


THE HERALD *“." 25 Lalealee tele 
post wage ror ox. ()F )F MERCY. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: 


EIGHT PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 3 a ‘copies monthly monthly for One Year, 2s. 4 MORGAN AND’ SCOTT'S ILLUSTRATED’ EDITION. 
8 copies, 4s.; 12 copies, 6s.; post free to any address. ; COMPLETE, 


THE LIONS x wit ee uy SeCiaene ; 96 Pages, Imperial S8vo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
. d t, 
FOR SB /m finance vars 


ALICE LEE’S COMFORTER. 
A WORD ABOUT NOVELS. 

100 copies for 20s. net, ete ate Sample copy 3d.; if sent 

7 “2 


RIGHTEOUSNESS—MAN’S AND GOD'S. 
ONLY ONCE! 
FOR RE tS. WOuUNG. 
“THERE IS NOBODY ELSE.” 
USING THE PIEOES. 
POE:I TRY. 
A WAY I KNEW NOT. By Rev. J. D. Burs. 


MORGAN a erg 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
na may ‘be ordered of any Bookseller. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 


J UsT PUBLISHED. 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. - 
Price 3d. each; by post 3id. 


SECRETARY, 24, ‘Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E. Cc. 


a en ne —= 


Application should be made to the Publishers, 


MORGAN & SCOTT, ‘Che €bristian ” OFFICE, 12, PATERNOSTER 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


—— a 
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Xrinted vy eee Watson, ce Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton G Gardeds and Published oy. MaRsHALL & reat 125, Fleet Street, London B. oO. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, JoHN, Hanning & Go., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square 


